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To the American Homeowner: , \ ' ^ 

' I am. sure you are aware that heating and cooling your Jibme is costing more-mpney than ever before. TK|s doe$-/iot 
have to be true. There is clear and reliable information to help you put dollars in the. bank instead. of up the Akmhey^ 

■•: . , ^ •/ ' . . . ' ^' ^.^..^ ; ^ ^ ^ / ' r- \ 

The results of *HUD-sponsored resiearch on the many ways to save energy and money ^hile heating and cooling your* 
house are described icrthis b6oklet. - . ^ . 

It dopsn't matter whether your, house is built of brick, wood or. other .material. HUD has included energy-saving 
techniques applicable to. all types of housing, and from the explanations in this booklet, you will be able to choose the , 
best methods for your house. This booklet v^nll^ also help you choose betw^ thosij energy-saving steps you can do for 
yourself and those you will wAt to hire a." contractor to \mdertake. Tables are. pft^rt^I^^d to enable you to compute 'the 
costrsavings of each method. . - ' \ * 

We at HUD believe this .booklet is very useful. We hdpe that you will use 'it to sav5>nbney and energy for your family 
and the Nation, • , * .. 




Patricia Roberts Vr ms 
Secretary 
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Financing Energy- Saving Home Improvements 

HUD/FHA-insiired "Title I" home improvement loans can.be used to finance energy saving home improvements (see 
""page 66). Contact your bank or local HUD Office for information on terms and amounts. 

Tax Credits 

At tiie time of this publication, federal>tax credits to benefit homeowners who make energy*saving investments had not 
yet been enacted. However, in the near future this situation is almost certain to diange, making the improvements 
desciibed here even more financially attractive. There will be a limit to those credits; we hope this manual will ^nre ' 
as a tool to help you make the most of them, both in terms of fuel dollars yotf'save, and4n terms of energy saved for • 
the nation^ Be sure to check with the local .office of .the Iiftenial Revenue Service before applying-fbr a tajc credit for- 
cnergy saving improvements. ; ^ 

' ■ . • ,' • * * 

' * ■ . , . ^' ' ' ■ . ' 

iViore Information 

A more detailed, tefchnical presentation of the material in this manual is available, and is recommended for use by 
contractors, architects, and* engineers. Enclose $7.50 for paperbound, $3.00 for microfiche, and write for "Cost- 
Effective Methods to Reduce the Heating and Cooling Energy Requirements of Single-Family Dwellings,*' Stock Nimi- 

berPB241919: - " - 

•~ ■ ■ ' . 

, National Technical Information Service , . 

5285 Port Royal Road 

• Springfield, Virginia 22151 ' * ^ 
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If you think your company, organization, or department- woulii be interested in obtaining quantities of "IN THE . 
BAJ^. . .OR UP THE CHIMNEY?", information ,on getting discounts for orders in quantity is available. In addition, 
information ..on using li>is manual as a promotional device, or in energy education programs is also available. Write: f 

■ ■■ ' " ■ ■ ■ / 

Office of Policy Development and Researgb/ . * / 

Division of Product Dissemination and Transfer ' / 

US. Department of Housing and Urban Development . » . • 

. 451 7th Street, S.W., Room 8 1 26 , * / 
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HOW TO USE TIilS MANUAL 



TWO WA!^S TO BEGIN 

Whether you begin with Part 1 or Part 2, you won*t have'to redtf all of it - 
just what applies to your home. • ^ 

1. Take a Quiqk Look at Your l^ome^^ 



Start on psige 2.. 




. J. to look at your home from your armchair — you don't have to measure 
orl count a thing: Depending, on where you live and whether or not you have 
air conditioning. Part 1 ^vil^ tell you' what vour best energy-saving steps are. 
Youll get a rough idea of what theyll cos(t, and how muth they'll save you 
each year. ; « - / v ' , 



OR 



2. Take d Closer Look 



/ Start oivpage /... 



. . . if you're wijling to count your windows,..^ake some quick measurements, 
and do a little arith^ietic.'Part 2 will t6ll you much more than Part 1. It's 
tailored 'to your home - and itll give you a pretty good, idea of you*-cosits 
and savings for each" energy-saving home improvement. - 




THEN ... DO IT! 



Go on to page 33... 




each* energy -saving home improvement ]^^^ye-^osen is ispelled out in 
detail-^ Voull find out how to do-it-yourself; bt, how to hire a contractor aiid 



see tfm he does the job right. 



There'is More, too.. 



Pirt 



Page 69. 



4 hais lots more ways to save energy — and some ne*r ways to come in 



thf future. 
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PART 1r A QUICK LOOK Al? YOUR HOME 
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PART 1: A QUICK LOOK At YOUR HOME 

There are ranges of costs and savings given for the energy-savings improvements on these tvk> pages. For comparison jpth 
your home, a single-story, 1250 square-foot house in Washington, D.C. paying $.45 per gal.-of oil, S.16^er hundred cubic 
feet of gas, or $.03 per kilowatt of electricity vwll fall^at about the middle of the range given. 



YOUR HEATING SAVINGS 



V 




You can save significantly on heatings if you live 
practically anywhere in the U.S.A. ( 

Look at the map above. , . .. 

If you live in the part of the country- that'^s shaded, here 

are two packages of energy-saving measures for you: 

~ - , *ff » 

Package 1 is cheap and easy, and 'it pays for itself 
every year.- 

Package 2 saves Qvet^ more, year after. year, k can cut 
your heating bills bj^ as much as one-half. It will pay 
• for itself within 5 years. 



Package 1 



1. Turn down thermostat 
6^ in winter from^youur 
usual setting. 



5^ 





1. Turn down thermostat 
6*^ in winter from your 
usual setting. ^ 



2. Put on plastic storm windows. 





YOUR 
^AIR -CONDITIONING 
SAVINGS 




Package 3 



Look at the map to the left. 

I'ackage 3 can save you money on your air-conditioning ^ 
bills, if you live in the part ofthe country that's shaded. 



V 
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IN THE BANK . . ^ OR UP THE CHIMNEY 



2. Put on plastic 
storm windows! 



3. Service your 
oil fun^e 




Here's an idea of what Package 1 costs and saves in a 
typical home. " 

Yearly Cost^ Yearly Savings 



1. Turn down thermostat SO 

2. Put on plastic storms * S7-9 



>3- Service oil furnace 



$25- 



$27-87 
$27-73 
$33-87 



TOTAL- 



S' .34 



$87-2421 



If you already have storm windows, or if you don't 
have an oil furnace *- then take a look at package 2. 



3- Se/vice your oil furnace. 





4. Caulk and weatherstrip your doors and windows. 




5. Insulate your attic. 




Here's an idea of what Package 2 costs ,and saves in a 
typical home (Items 4 and 5 reduce the heating bil] to 
which the effects of Itfems 1, 2, and 3 are applied, so 1, 
2, and 3 save less here than in Package 1): 

1st Year Cost Yearly Savings 



1. Turn down thermostat 

2- Put on plastic storms 

3. Service oil furnace 

4. Caulk and w^therstrip 

5. Insulate your attic 

TOTAL 



SO 

S7-9 

S25 

$75-105^ 
5300:450* 



$13-53 

S20-60 

$20-53 

S40400 

550-75 



$407-589 



$143-341 



* These are do-it-yourself costs. If you called a contractor, 
these items could cost twice as much. 

You might or might not need to do all of these things. 
Turn the page to find out which items apply to your 
home. 



1* Turn up thermostat 6^ in summer 
from your usual setting. 
\ 



2. Insulate your attic. 




3. Caulk and weatherstrip your doors and 



windows. 





Here'^s an idea of what Package 3 costs and saves in a 
typical home: 

1st Year Cost Yearly Savings 



1. Turn up thermostat 

2- Insulate your attic 

3. Caulk and weatherstrip 



$0 ' - 
S300450* 
$75^105* 



$7-20 

S33-67 

$27-67 



TOTAL 



$375-555 



$67-154 



* These are do-it-yourself costs. If you called a contractor, 
these items could cost twice as much. . 

You might or might not need to do all of these things. 
Turn the page to find out which items apply to your 
home. 

And if you live in the part of the country that's shaded 
on both maps, these cooling savings are in addition to 
what you save on cheating — turn the page to see what 
your total savings^^dll be. > . 
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HEATING ANDAIR -CONDITIONING SAVINGS TOGETHER 



If you have whole-house air conditioning and if you live in the part of the 
countiy tfaat^s shaded on both of the maps on the previous page, some of the 
energy-saving steps save on both heating> and cooling — but you only have to 
pay for them once. 



Table 1 



LOOK AT THESE TWO TABLES FOR AN ESTIMATE OF THE COMBINED 
. COSTS AND SAVINGS FOR A TYPICAL HOME:' - 

. ^ . Table 2 



Paciu08 1 plus t^umng up the^t^eimostat in smmner: 

Yearly Cost Yearly .Savings 


Package 2 and Package 3 together: 

1st Year Cost* 


4F 

Yearly S&vtngs 


Turn down thermostat ^ 






Turn down thermostat 






_ in winter 


$0 


$27-87 


in winter 


$0 


$27-87 - 


Turn up thermostat 






Turn up thermostat 






in summer 


SO 


$7-20 


in summer 


$0 


$7-20 


Put on plastic jjtonns 


■ $7-9 


$27-73 


Put on plastic storms 


$7-9 


$20-73 . 


Service oil furnace 


■v $25 


$33-87 


^rvice oil furnace 


$25 


$20-53 








Caulk and weatherstrip 


$75,105* 


$67-167 


TOTAL 




$94-267 


Insulate attic 


$300-450* 


$80-227 



S407-589 



$221-626 



TOTAL 

* Th«M ar« do-it •yoursalf costs. If you have a contractor do 
it, thasa items could cost about twica as much. 



Which items do you need to do ? 



Do you need to adjust your thermostat? 

Everyone can profit from turning their thermostat dowr. 
in winter and up in summer. 

Do you need to put on storm windovys or service your 
oil furnace? 

You' do if you live in tb^ part of the, country that's 
shaded on the upper map t)n the last page. Pii* oa storm 
windows if you don't have them already. Pla ..c ones are 
cheapest. Sec page 40. Service your oil furnace each year 
if you have one. See page 63. If you have a gas tumace, 
service it every three years and save. too. 
Do you need to add caulk or putty? 




Look around^the edges of a typical .window^ where i^e 
picture shows^ Check the redges of your doore, too. 
There shoiud'be-^me-^illefl in all these cracks. That's 
either tciulkvig or putty\lf it's old, brittle, and broken 
up, or if it's missing altogether, you need to put some 
in. Go to page 34^ to -find out how to do it. 

i- ■. ' 
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Do you need to weatherstrip? 




Look for the strips of vinyl, metal, or foam- rubber a- 
round the edges of your windows and doors. That's 
weatherstripping. If it's missing or deteriorated, you need 
to put some in. Go to pages 36-39 -to find out how 
to do it. 

Do you need to insulate your attic? « 

Go up into your attic and see how much insulation is 
there. Usually, there's a door or hatchway to the attic. 
If not, get a contractor to check it for you* Look at the 
table on page 44 to see how much more insulation you 
need. . * 



Keep Going o 

. . . there are lots more energy-saving ideas in 
Parts 3 and 4, starting on page 33. If youNvant 
more accurate cost and savipgs figures,4ook at 
Part 2, starting on the next page. 
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PART 2: A CLOSER LOOK AT YOUR HOME 




This part of- your manual takes a closer look at your hon;(e, where it is in the 
country,, and the best, cheapest way to fix up your house to save energy. In 
E^rt 2 there are 12 valuable energy-saving steps. You'll find out which ones 
apply to your home and: 

1. How much they'll co$t; of those steps that do apply, whicji you can 
afford. 

2. Which to do first; of those steps you can afford, which ones get you your 
money back the fastest. 

3. How much you'll save by taking an energy-saving step. 



Y3U Can Skip Some of Part 2 




Each energy -saving step has a page or two in this p^.Gp through these one 
at a time. You'll see immediately that you can skip some of them. 

There's a section at the beginning of the pages on each energy-saving step. 
Reading this section and checking some items around your home, youTl find 
some more measures you can ski g^ 



Some of Part 2 is Just What Vbu Need 




There are sure to be several Energy-saving steps here that do scpply to your 
home. Every time you find a step that does, follow the pages through until 
you^^gef^e two important numbers for each step: COST/ and SAVINGS 
FACTOR, then copy them onto the Energy Checklist at the end of the-book. 
The Energy Checklist lets you see all the-numbers foryour energy-saving steps 
in one* place. Once you've copied your COST and SAVINGS FACTOR onto 
the Checklist, there's a little arithiiietic — the directions are all right there. 
. .Then you're ready to go — youTl know vdi^t to do fifst, how niuch youTl 
save the first year, and whether you can afford it. 

^ - " 
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CAULK AND 
WEAtHERSTRIP 
YOUR DOORS AND 
WINDOWS 




* Caulking and -weatheritripping 'are good cheap ways to 
save energy. It's worth your while to check to seeif you^ 
need caulking, putty/ or weatherstripping on yoxxxj. 
windowjs and doors, ^ . . 



DO THEY NEED CAULKING O'ftrPUTTY? 

Look at a ^picil window and a typical door. Look at 
the parts shown in the pictures. Check the ^ox nexf^to 
the description that best fits wjiat you see: 




□ OK-,. . All the cracks are ^mdlejely filled with 
caulking. The putty around ?he/ window panes is 
solid unbroken- no drafts. 

■ * '• 

□ FAIR . The caulking ,and putty • are old and 
cracked, or missing in places; minor drafts, 

□ POOR . . . There's no caulking at all. The putty is in 
poor condition; noticeable drafts. . \. ' 

If you checked either 'TAIR" or 'TOOR^', then you 
probably need caulking. ' \ 



DO THEY NEED WEATHERSTRIPPING? ^ 

A. YOUR Wn^DOWS ^ 

, / • . ■ 

Look at the* parts showh in the pictures of one or 
two of your typical windows. Check one: ' / 




EKLC 



' □ OK . . . Good, unbroken weatherstripping in all the 
\^ indicated places; no drafts. * 

□ FAIR . . . Weatherstripping. damaged or misskig In 
' places; minor-drafts. • . . * 

□ POO^ . . . No weathers'tripping at ,iall; noticeable 
drafts. ' , 

If you checked-^either ;'FXiR^' or *'PO0R'%;then your 
• windows probably need weatherstripping. ^ 

Be careful, they may be in such poor condition that 
weatherstripping can't be installed.' See p- 36. ^ 



B, YOUR.DOORS 

^ "Look^ at the parts of your doors shown in the^ 
picture. Check one: 




n OK . . . Good, unbroken weathersfrippirig'ih all the 
indicated places; no drafts. - - 

J3 FAIR . . - Weathjjrstdpping damaged or missing in 

■ places; minor drafts. 
•□POOR... No weatherstripping at all; noticeable 
^ drafts, 

" .' - ■ ^ % ■ ' 

If you checjced either-tFAlR" or '1200R", then your 
doojs probably need weatherstripping. 



> 



IF YOU CHECKED "Ok" FOR ALL ITEMS, 
THEN YOU DONT. NEED CAULKING, 
PUTTY, OR WEATHERSTRIPPliSKj. GO ON 
TO PAGE 10 

IF YOU CHECKED "FAIR" OR "POOR" FOR 
ANY ITEM,X;OMPiETE THE NEXT PAGE: 
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HndVburGost 

L Multiply the number of windows, that need caulking 
and putty times the cost per window: — 

2. Multiply theijpumber of windows that need weather- 
stripping times the cost per window: • r~: 

3. l^ultiply the number of dOors that need caulking 
times the cost per dbor ; 



X 

number of windows 
X 



number of windows ' 



4- Multiply ihe number of doors that need weather- 
stripping times the cost per door^ — • 

5. ' Add up-these^ numbers.tp get the total: — — ■ — - 

This c6^ is your estiriiated^ifo-/r-^(?ww//cost. (It's easy 
lo do^yoursdf - look at page 340 If you get a 
contractor to do it, your costs will be greater - at least 2 



number of doors 



$0.90 = 
$4.00 = 
$0.85 F 
$6.75' = 



numberof'doors ^T" 
— ■ — ' ^ — ^ TQTAL COST 



$ 



to 4 times as 'much. Prices vary from atea to area and 
* from job to Jo|, so check with local contractors for an 
estimate (see page4S6). 



Find ^four Savings Factor FiU out onlv the-llnes that apply to your house 



A, YOUR WINDOWS 
caulking and putty: 

- in FAIR condition: 



Multiply these two numbers 
• X 0.3 = 



number of windows 



' in POOR condition: — 



X 



X -1.0 =. 



f . 



number of windows 



weatherstripping: 



in FAIR conditiqp: — 



X 1.0 .= 




nbmber of windows 



in POOR condition: 

R DOORS 
caulking: 

in FAIR condition: 



X 8.4 = 



Jn POOR condition: ^ 

weather^ippmg : 

in FAIR condition: 



in'POOR condition: 



C. ':-Add up all the numfcers you've writtfen in the boxes 
to the right and write the total here: This number is 
your savin^foctor.-;- 





3 number of windows 












^ ^ Multiply Unese two numbers 




■\ 






, X 


0.3 = 


■ \ 






number of doors 












X. 


0.9 = 








. — number of doors 












:x 


2.0 = 








number of doors 












■ -. X 


16.8 = 




+ 




• > ■ number of doors 











SAVINGS FACTOR 



GO TO THE ENERGY CHECKUST AT THE END OF THE BOOK . .- 

WtitT^e^t^.cdst you folmd above in the orange box . Write the savings /actor you found^ above inSthe ^ey 

online 1 of the Checklist. . " -v boVon line 1 of the Oiecklist. ' . 

• . y - • , > ■ , 

PART2: A°*CbOSER LOOK ' ,. ' • 9 
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It^ALL STORM 
VmiDOWS 





' ^There are five kinds of stonn wiirdDws:< i 

PLASTIC (POUV^WYLBNE SH Thesd <:oine.in 

V rolfi an(tcosr*oiiIy:S5irea&. You may have to putiip 
j xepiaceme^ts each year.^ , . ^' 

■ SINGLE PANE GLASS OR mCSID PLASTIC. These' 
■ . cost S25XI0 for glass and $8.00, for adrylic panes. You 
; piU them Up and take them down eachyear. 
' TRjlf^-TRACK GLASS (COMBINATION). These 
, im^scf eens tod you can open and dose them. They 

' a^l^lf6^^d'oubld^lung or sliding .windows (see the iSustra- • 

;^k).Jhey cost -about SSS.^O each iristaDed. They are 
,/avaiIabIe f or less without screens. ' ' 



■f- All five , ki^ds^e- about equally effective^ The more 
- • expensive , ones -are i^ote durable, attractive, and 



expensive^ 
'convenient; "4 

FILL OUT ONE OR MORE OF LINES- A, B, AND C - WfflCHBVER ONES^yOtri^ INTERESTED IN. 



RUT ^'ON PLASTIC . STORM WiNboVV^ 
WIJHOUT WtATHEftSTRIPPING 

Xour cost: Count the number of windows :^ou have 
ahd multiply times S0.65: . 



X$0.65 = 



total cost 



^^umber of windows 

Your Savings: In step A on plage 8 you checked 
either "OK/' '"fair," or ^*poor" as 'the condition of 
the weatherstripping on your windows. 

- Ifyou checked "OK", 
circle this number 

- If yjou checked 'TAIR" 
\:ircle this number 

- . If you checked "POOR" 
circle this number 



7^, } 



8.2 



Multiply the number you circled times the number of 
windows you have : 

X 



number you 
circled 



number of 
windows 



savings factor 



B.. PUT ON PLASTIC STORM WINOOWSiAT 
- THE SAME TIME YpU WEATHERSTRIP . 

(sepJNbte) * . ^ 

Youc^cpst: MulfTply your number of wmdows times 

$0.65: 



number of windows 



total cost 



^^Your savings: Muhiply your number of windovVs 
^ times 7.9 



IB 



.number of windows 



..savings factor 



C. J>UT ON GLAM OR RIGID PLASTIC 

; STORfifl)^^^ 

Your Costr^^oois^ which kind of glass or ri©d plastic 
storm wndows you want, and multiply the number of 
window? you have^ tioies th^ cost given below: 

\ ■ - ■ V 

Single-pane, ripd plastic^ S 8.00 

Sin^e-p^^gjass . ^ , ? . $25.00 

Triple-tr^<^^glass (combination), $33.00 
double hung or slider , . . 



number°bf ^windows 1 



$ 



total cost 



Your savfng5:rMultiply>.your number of windows^ 
times 7.9^5 " ■ 



X 7.9 



number of windows 



savings factor 



SEE THE ErteR<§Y CHECKLIST 
AT THE END OF THE BOOK 



/ 



NOTE: These cost and savings factors are for stomt 
' windows only. They are in addition to the costs , 
and savings for caulking and weatherstripping 
that you found on thfr last page. . 

If you . filled out Part A herein fill ouO""© 2a of the 4^ 
Checklist. > * ' . / ^ 

If -you filled out Pact B here, out line 2b of the 
Checklist. ~ ' "^^ 



If you filled out Part C here, fill line 2c of the -' 
Checklist. , . . 

In each case, write the total cost iato the orange box on 
that line and the savings factor into- the\grey box. 



ERIC 
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INSULATING YOUR ATTIC 



I- 



Attic- insulation is* one of the most important energy- 
rsaving'home improvenients you can niake. This section 
talks about insulating 3 of,attics. " 



IF YOUR HOME HAS ONE OF THE 3 KINDS 
SHOWN BELOW, ^ 

go straight to the page in this section that applies, work 
it through, and fQl out one of the lines in the attic 
portion of the Energy Checklist at the end of the book. . 



Unfinishedl Attics 

Unfinished Attic without a floor. Attic ,isn't used at 
all . (This includes Attics with roof trusses in themj* 



Unfihished Attic with a floor. (Attic, can be used for storage.) 



Finished Jetties 

Finished Attic that can be used for living or storage 




Page 12 



Page 14 



Page 16 



IF YOUR HOME IS A COMBINATION OF 
TWO KINDS OF ATTICS 

(part of your attic may be finished and heated, part may 
be unused except as storage, as. in these sample houses): 



ATTi<l 




If this k your situ^on, treat each of your attics* 
. separately. Go to both of the p^es in this" section that 
apply, and fill but both lines in the attic portioii of the 
Energy Checklist at the end of the book. 

" ■ ■ l 

UMFiNi^H^p, ij^ <^r— U^JFlNl•$HE:p,■ 

t;NFLoc:^p^E> ^><rm FLOOp.EPATTiC 
•ATTiC 




Fiat roof ? IVIansard rodf ? 

If your home has a flat roof, or a m'ansard roof, it will be 
harder and" more expensive to insulate than the others - 

^talk to a contractor - see Part 3 on how to pick a 

'contractor. . 
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INSULATE YOUR 
UNHNISHED 
ATTIC 




This is the kind of attic you have if it has no floor — at 
most some- loose boards to walk on^ and you don*t ever 



-plan to finish it. 



Should you insulate it ? 

It depends on how much insulatioji is aheady there. To 
find out, go up into your attic and measure the depth of 
the insulation- - 



If you already have 8" or more, you may have e'hough, 
and you can skip the rest of this pa^eyCheclc the table 
on page ,44 to be surel 




If you have les>-tlian 9", you may need more, and you 
should keep going \>n this page. Start by writing down 
the approximate thickness you have: . " ^ 

■ - •„ / ■ 

inches 

You 11 need this number in'a minute. 
.Go oh to the next coli^Sii. - 



NOTE: If you can't get up into your attic to mBasUra the 
depth of your insulation, you will need ayrantractQr to 
; do the work. Call him for accost estimatoLAsk the con* 
tractor to tall you hoM' much insulatk>n H" already 
there. Then ask him for an estimate to add the Revalue 
recommended on these pages. ^ i 



LESS THAN NINE INCHES? 

^Go through the steps marked 1 , 2 and 3, on this and the 
next page. Then read the directions in^e lower right- 
hand comer of the next page to interpret' the chart. . 



l2> 




1. How much should you add 

Given below are recommended amounts of insulatiqn to ' . , 
add. For electrically heated homes, or extremely cold 
climates, these may still not be enough. For more pre<Sse* 
advice on hqw much to add» see the table on page 4^. If 
the table on -page 44 recommends a greater thickness for 
your home than is' given below, you can still us^He . . 
tables on these pages to estimate insulation costs, but 
not fuel savings. -V x^,:.' . 

'2. Should you do-it-yourself 
or nire a contractor ? ■ 

You can do-it-yourself if there^'s a way for you togefup - 
into the attic. If yqu aren't* sure wheth^ you -want to 
do-it -yoiiprself/iook ^ page 47 to help- you decide. Then, , 
check "Do^rt-yourseirV or "Contra^or'' 'in one of the 
boxes below. . • " ^ 



IF YOU HAVE THIS 
MUCH INSULATION 

NONE AT ALL 

Do-it-yourself 

Hire a contractor | ^ 
UNDER 2 INCHES 



' YOU NEED THIS ^ 
• MUCH MORE 
INSULATION « 





R-38(10"-18") 




n 




R-38(10"-18"l 







Do-it-yourself , 

Hirp a contractor 

20"6 4 INCHES 
Do-it-yourself 

^ Hire a contractor 

4 TO 6 INCHES 

Do-it-yourself 

Hire a contractor 



h 


R-22f6"-10") 








R-22("6"-10") 









R-11{3'^-5") 




I 1 ^ 

□ 




R-11{3"-5") • 









R-11{3"-5") 








R-11(3"-5'-) 







t6 TO 8 INCHES 

See page 44. 

INTHEBANK...ORUPffe^HIMtf*EY 



3. Hcyvif big isyour attic? ' 

* ■ • • •• 

To gA your attic area, .y<5u don*t even have to go up 
into the attic. Fin4 out the area of the first floor of your 
home, not counting the garage, ^rch> and other 
unheated areas, and it' will be the same as'th?. area. of 
your attic- 

if it's a rectangle: ^ \. , 

>• Measure its length and widtii in feet to, the nearest foot 
and mx^tiply them together. W ^ 





If it's a combination: 

Break 'it db\Yn into r^^fiuigles, fiiid the area of each^one, 
then add the areas to get the total. 





length X width 

j— X 



^ area 



1 
3 



length X width 

J- 

• ' X 

■ I ... 

: 1 X : _ 

X 



area 



3' 



total area 



A, 



^ Check the number of square.feeti)elow that's, closest to your total attic area 




••.5 



600 
St^Ft: 



~ 900 
Sq! Ft. 



Ft. 



1600 
Sq. Ft. 



20oar 

Sq. Ft. 



J 





: Coit • 

Savings Tactor 


$282 
246 \ 


$423 . 
369 * 


$564 
492 


$752' 
656 - 


$ 940 « 
820 


Read across and down the chart from 




Cost 

Savings Factor 


$350 
. 246 


$525 
• 369 


$699. 
492 


. $932 
656 


$1166"- 
820 


the boxei you've checked to find 
which squara in the chart applies to 



^ you, like this: 



Cost 

Savings' Factor -\ 


$168 
56 


$252 
' 86 


$336 
115 


$448 I 
154 1 


$ 560-. 
266 


Cost 

Savings Factor 


' $198 
■ ■ 56 


$297 
86 


, $396 
.115 


$529 
' 154 


$ 661 
' 206 














Cost • 

Savings Factor _ ^ 


$78 
1 22 


$117 
33 


$156- . 
44 , 


$208 ' 
59 


■ $ 260 
74 


, Ccte ^ -L 
Savings Facior 


$ 86 
22 


, $129 
33, 


$172 

'44 . 


$229^ 
59 


$, 286 
- 74 





t . 


800 

s9.Pt. 


900 

Sq. Ft. 


t200 , 
Sq.Ft. - 


V 


Cm 


" S28Z ^ 
246 








CM 


S360 
248 


380 


4K. / 





Cost, 

Savings Factor 


$ 


78„ ' 
12 


$117 
18 


$156 
24 


' $208 . 
■ 32 


$. 260 
• ; 40 




Savings Factor 


$ 


86 
12 


$129 
k 18- 


$172 
24 


$229 
32 


$ 286 

40 = 



.Copy- these two iiumDen onto line 3 
of the Energy Cheekiest at the end of 
the book. Thetirange number, your 
cost, goes in tfa^ora^ box, the grey 
nvtmbor, your sayings factbr; goes in 
th^ grey box. 



^Different insulating materials require different thicknesses to achieve the same R- Value. See Pdge-4&. 
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INSULATE YOUR 
UNHNISHED 
FLOORED 
ATTIC 



This is your kind of attic if it^s imfinished /and un- 
heated but has a flo<!>r. * • "^ .^ j h \ 



T 



SIxkild you insulate ^ 

It depends on how much; insulation is akeahy tbpre. To 



find out, go up ther& and dieck. 



The insulation, if there k any, will be in either of two 
I^aces: ^ . K ' ' 

Between the raften; The fmt place to Jpok 
between the jaftets'and in the walls at th^ ends of the 
attic. 

tinder the- floor. If it's not up between the rafters, it 
might be down under the floorboards. If so, it wop^t be 
'.easy to see. YouTI have to look around the edges of the 
attic, or through any large, cracks in the floor. A 
flashli^t ibay be handy, and also a. ruler or stick that 
you can poke through the cracks, with. If there^s &y 
soft, fluny material in there, that's insulation. ' 

Wherever the insulation is, if 'it>*s tl^ere at all, estimate 
hoV thi(Jk it is. \ , * 

No X. 

If it'« thicker than '4 inches, it's not economical to 
add more — skip the rest^f this page. , . 



If it's 4 inches liiick or less,- you mi^t need more — fill 
out these two pages to help you decide. 



NOTE: If you csh't taJI whether you have enough insulation up 
there, get a contractor to find out for you; You're 
likely to be calling one w^iny to do the worf^ and 
you'll want a cost estimate from him. Ask the con- 
tractor to tell you how much insulation is already 
• ^ , there, and use the figures he grves yqu to complete 
thts page and fill out the Energy Checklist. 



iEr|c 



Vbyr cost and savings 

To get a quick estimate of your costs and savings, follow 
steps JL and 2 below and od the next page. 





1. Which method ? 



There are two basic ways to insulate this type of 
.* attic. / 

a. Insulate the rafters, end walls, and collar beams* 

■ >. . . ^ , * 

This is the best way if you're doing it youiielf, 
. or'if you think you migjit ever finish the attic. 

b) The other way is to blow loose insulation in • 
: UQder the attic floor. Thi$ is a contractor job — 
you can't do it yourself. Also,, don't do this if 
^ * - you think yoiTmi^t ever finish the iattic. But if , 
you're going to call a contractor, this is the 
cheapest and m<^t effective way- " 

To see what's involved iiL a do-it-yourself job of 
y § , insulating the 'rafters, *end walls, and collar 
, beams, look at page I. What^s involved when 

a contractor does the. work is on page 50> 

There are three different method&jisjed below^ Pick the 
one that J you think you might waiit to do. For the 
m method you'Ve chosen, check one of the three boxes — 
the top one if there's no existing insulation, the middle 
one if there's up to 2 inches of exisjdng insulation, or the 
bottom one if there's from 2 to 4 inches of existing 
insulation. 

Then go to step 2 on the next page* ' 

'DO-IT-YOURSELF: RAFTERS, END WALLS, 
COLLAR BEAMS 




.-No existing insulating • Q- 
0-2 inches | | 
2-4 inches |~] 



CONTRACTOR INSTALLATION: RAFTERS, 
' END WALLS, COLLAR BEAMS 



No existing insulation 

0-2 inches | | 

2-4 inches 



VL^ 



CONTRACTOR INSTALLATION: UNDER 
ATTIC FLOOR 1^ 

No existing insulation f~ | — 



0-2 inches Q- 
2-4 inches 



INTHE B: 



; ■ • ■ \ 

OR UP THE CHIMNEY 



2. 



isyour attic? 



Your unfinished, floored attic area will-be cither ^aped 
i^Jike a rectan^e or a combination of rectangles. 

If it's a ractangle: ^ ^ ' \^ 

Measare it's length and ^dth in feet to the nearest foot 
and multiply them together. * >. 





If if s a combination:. 

Break it down into rectangles, find the area of each one, 
then add the areas to get the total. ' ~ 

\ 





length ' X width 

X l-i 



area 



1 
2 
'3 



length X 
X 

1 X 

___x 



\(i/idth 



area 



total area 



Check the number .of^ square feet below that's .closest to your attic floor area: 



600 « ^00 1200 1600 ^ 2000 
Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. 

□ : □ □ 



□ □ 



1 



Cost 

Sjwinffi Factor 


$190 
83 


$274 
. 121 


$359 
165 


$te7 

224 


. $ 595 
284 


Con • 

Savingi Factor 


$110 
27 


$181 
41 


$236 

57 \ 


$366 
74 


$ 444 

92 


Con 

Swingt-Factor 


$ 93 i 

' ir 


$164 
18 


$219 
• 25 


$310 
34 


$ 388 
43 


* .' * » 












**Co« 

Savingi. Factor 


$346 
83 


$500 
121 . 


$657 
, 165 


< $885 
224 


$10^2 
284 


Co<t . 

Savings Factor 


^187 
. 27 


$31 4i 

• - 4.1 


* $409 
55 


$644 
72 


$ 781 
88 


Co«t 

Savings Factor 


$158 
9 


' $235 
,15 


$380 
22 


$549 
30 


$ 686 
38 












■ X 


Co« 

Savings Factor 


$296 
170 . 


.$445 • 
t 256 


$593 
341 ' 


.$790 
454 


$ 988 
568 


Co«j 

Savings Factor 


$246 
.49 


. ^9 
73 


$492 
97 


$656 
130 


$ 820 
162 


Cost 

^iavingi Factor 


$210 
"18 


$315 
27 


$420 
36 


$560 
48 < 


$ 700 
60 



How to read the chart 

Read dowi^ and across from the boxes you've 
checked to find which square in the chart 
applies to^you, like this: 



□ - 




Cm 




937* 





















Copy these two numbers, onto line 3 of the^ 
Energy Checklist at the back of the boolcx 
The orang^; number, your cost, goes in the^ 
orange box, the grey number, your savings 
factor, goes in the grey box. ' ^ ' 
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INSULATE^YOUl) 
HNISHED 
AtTJC 




This attic is a little harder to insulate than an, unfin- 
ished attic because some parts are hard to reach, A con- 
tractor can do a complete job, but if you do-it-yourselff 
there wiQ probably be parts that you cap^ reach. 

'/ ^ 



Should you insulate it ? 

You need to find out if there's enough insulation there 
already. - 




Depending on what your house is like, you may or may 
not be able to measure your insulation by getting into 
the unfinished spaces in your attic through a door or 
hatchway. 



1. IF YOU CAN GET IN, measure the depth of insul- 
ation. If you have 9 inches or more of insulation 

• cveiywhere, you have enough antf you can skip the' 

rest of this page. 

: • 0 

2. IF YOU CANT GET INTO THE UNFINISHED 
"7 PARTS OF YOUR ATTIC AT ALL, have a contract- 
or nieasure the insulation for you.* Ask him how much 
is there, and use these figures to jJomplete page 17 

fill out the Energy Checklist. 



When you go to take a look at these places, make a note 
of the depth "of insulation that's already there', youll 
want this information in a minute. 



1. Which method ? 

You Aiay • have already found out that you tan't 
do-it-yourself because you 'can't get* into the unfinished • 
part of your attic. If you. can get in, there are some goC>d 
thinfes you can doVpurself to insulate it. / • . 



y be able 



to 




Depencfing^qp your particular attic you may 
do oM-orlmor^^ these: 

A, AsOtATE ATTIC CEJLHMG ' 

You cah .insulate- your attic ceU|hg if there's a door 
to the sp^ above the finished area. You should 
consider msulating it if theje's less than 9 inches 
already there. 

INSULATE OUTER ATTIC RAFTERS . 

''Outer attic rafters" are the parts of the^rbof shown 
in 'the picture below: , ' ' ^ 

'^You should consider insulating thfem if: 

— therms no insulation between the rafters; and 

, ■ . -.^ . * . ■ . 

— there's room for more insulation in the outer attic 
floor and in the "knee walls" that separate the 
finished and unfinished parts of the attic. 



<KirC WALL. 




C. INSULATE WtER ATTIC GABLES 



'•iOuter attic gables" are the little triangular walls 
showri in the piqture. You should insulate them if 
you insulate the' outer attic rafters. 




To ggt a better idea of what's involved, in doing-it-your* 
self, read^page 53. See page 44 to see how thick the 
jnsulation should be. " i * , ■ , 

/ tf yoU>Avari^ to find costs and savings for a do-it-yourself 
insulation job^use the next page. & 
If you want to estimate costs and savings for contractor 
installation, go on to page 18. 
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Costs and savings for do-it-yourself insulation 



1. How big are the areas you want to insulate? 



Multiply the length times the width (in feet) of each 
area that you caij^insulate. 



d. ATTIC CEILING 

length X vyidth - area 

X '= ^_ 



C.OUTER ATTIC GABLES (the, area of these triangles is 
only half the length times the height.) 

length X height -rZ = arew 
y -5-2 = 



Multiply by the number of -gable ends to get the total 



■ / 



b. OUTER ATTIC RAFTERS .(there vmay be several 
areas you'll need to add together here) . 

length X width = area 

- X = V 

X: = 




TOTAL 



] 



2 



/ 



2.Your Savings Factor 

For each part of your attic tha^yoil-ve measured, check" 
below about how much insulation is already, there. For 
each row you've checked » multiply your area 'times the 
humber written to the right: / , * _ 



ATTIC CEILING 

□ none _ 

□ 0-2 inches _ 

□ 2-4 inches _ 



.X 
_ X 



area 



...38 = 
.09 = 



OUTER ATTIC RAFTERS (easting insulation wilt be in 
the floor and knee walls) s*^. 

□ none. ^ X .23 ~ 

X .09 = - 

X 



□ O^hches' 



□ 2-4 inches 



area 



.05 = 



^UTER ATTJC GABLES (existing insulation wi^ be in 
the floor and>J<nee walls) 



□ none 

□ 0-2 jnches 

□ 2-4 inches 



area 



X 
X 
X 



,16 = 
.06 = 
.03 = 



TOTAL 



Add the results from each row you've filled out to get 
your Savings Factor. 



3.\burCo$t 

ATTIC CEILINGLl," 

*If there's no existih&jnsulation:' 
.1_^X$0.37 = '1_ 



ion:V ^ 



If there's up to 2 inches of existing insulation 

ij: .X$0.24= 

area j 

If there's 2 lo 4 inches of existing insulation: ^ 

__X$0.13= 

area 

OUTER AfriC RAFTERS: . ^ . 

If there's up to 2 inches of existing inflation: 
. X $0.24 = 



If there's from 2 td 4 inches^of existing insulation: 

^X$0.13 = ' 

area 

QUTER ATTIC GABLES: 

^ X$0.1.3.= ^ 



GO TQ THE ENERGY CHECKLIST 

at the end of the book. On line 3, "Insulate Your Attic", 
write your total cost in the orange box and your sayjngs 
factor in the -grey box. ^ , . 
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Costs aiKisavmgs for cxMTtractor installation _ 

Fi^iished jttics differ a lot in how much .they cost for a contractor to insulate them. Jherefore, this page gives you only a 
lou^ estimate of how much it would cost you. If you ^ant a better figure, get a contractor to give you an estimate: To see 
what's involved^ see page 53. To see how much insulation shodS be installed, see page-44. » 



\bur €M>stand savings 

Jp get a quick estimate of your cost and 
steps 1 , 2^ and 3 on this page. 



sa^(in^, follow 



1. How much insulation 
ido you have already ? 




Corup and measure the depth of existing insulation, if 
you haven't already. 

deck the box below that's closest to the depth you 
/find. Usually, there*s the same thickness in all parts of 
the attic. If there are different thicknesses, figure the 
average depth and check it bejow: 




2. How big is your attic ? 




Measure the length and width of the finished part of 
your attic. Round them off to the nearest foot and 
multiply them' together:. ^ 

length X width = area ^ 



Check the number of square feet below that's closest to 
your finished attic area. ^ 



300 V/ 550 800 1100 1400 



none 



□ 



'under 2" □ 



2"- 



ERIC 



□ 



1 $321 
1 208 


$469 
316 


$587 
429 


$64t 
572 


$745 
721 


f, , 

How to read the chart 

300 560, 

Read down and across P ^ 
from the boxes you've i i ^ 






$233 
68 


$343 
97 


$418 
126 


$469 
167 


$555 
205 


checked to find which -fSTT^S^ 
square in the chart ap- ~~ S sicJl 
plies to you. like this: " 




^ '.^^ rnl'S233 1 $343 | 

Copy the orange number into the orange box on 
line 3 of the Energy Checklist, "Itwulate Your At- 
tic", at the end of the4)Ook. Copy the grey number 
\into the grey^ox on the same line. 


$130 
31 


$214 
44 


$285 
56 


$322 
74 


$410 
90 
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INSULATE YOUR 
WALLS 




Should you insu late them ? 

\x depends on two things: the size of your* energy bills 
and whzt your walls are like. To find out if you should 
insulate them, answer these two questions: 

1. How big are your energy bills? 

If you hmre just heating — NO whole-house air 
conditioning, look up the Heating Factor for your 
dty <ki page-^28 or 29. The Heating Factor is a number 
that reflects the climate in your area, and how much 
you pay for fuel. Look at the Heating Factor for the 
type of heating you have — gas, oil,- electricity, or 
coal- It's one of the nimibcrs in the first four columns. 

If your Heating Factor is or more, keep on 
going. If it's less than 0.37, sldp these two pages. 

If " you have heating . AND whole-house air 
conditioning, look up both }(our Heating Factor and 
yoi^^ooling Factor. They're listed on page 28 or 
29. Look up the Heating Factor for your city for the 
type of heating- you have — gas, ofl, electricity, or 
coal. It's one of the numbers in the first four 
columns^ 

Then look up your Cooling Factor. It's the number^ in 
the fifth column. • • 

Add together your Heating and Cooling Factors. If 
the sum is 0.37 or more, keep going. If it's less than 
037, s3dp these two pages. 



2. What are^your wall^ like? 

Most houses have frame walls. They have a wood 
structure — usually 2 by 4's — even* thou^ they 
may have brick or stone on the outside. 

Some |iouses have brick or block masonry walls that 
' form the structure of the house, without a wooden 
backup. ^ f ^ 

If you have frame ^Is, you shoidd ' consider 
insulating them if there's no insulation at all in them 
already. A contractor can 'fill them with insulation 
; and cut energy wastenhrougb them by 2/3. 

You may already know whether ox not your walls 
have insulation in^them. If you don't know, here's 
how to find out: Take the cover ^fT a lig^ switch 
^ on an outside wall. (Tian off the power firsi^ Shine 
a flashlight into the space between the switchbox 
and the wa]l materia and see if you can see any 
insulation. - . / 

If there's 'no iiisujiation there ngw, you may need 
more,'So fill out these two pages, « 

If there is some there already, you don't need more, 
so skip the rest of these pages. 

If you have masonry wails, it may be worthwhile to 
insulate' them if they're uninsulated now, even 
though it's more complicated than insulating firame 
"walls; caD a contractor to find but what's involved. 



Condensation in Walls 

None of the insulating materials contractors blow into 
frame WMls serves as a barrier to moisture vapor; 
condensation in insulated walls^nay be a problem: 

Look at the map on page 54. If you live in Zone I, and 
plan to insulate your walls, you need to take steps to 
ensure that too much* moisture frpnKthe air in your 
house won't get into your walls. (In Zone II the 
problem is much smaller.) ^f it does, it is likely to 
condense there in the winter, and you will run two risks: 
first, that your insulation will become wet and won't 
insulate; and second, that enough moisture will collect 
to cause rot in the structure* Here's how to help avoid 
these dangers: . • 

1. Seal any opgiing in the inside walls that could 
afford a path flb moisture, especially around the 
window and door frames. 

2. Paint interioT walls with a low-permeability paint; 
this can be a high-gjoss enamel or other finish — 
ask your paiftt dealer. 



TURN TO THE NEXT PAGE FOR YOUR COST AND 
SAVINGS FACTORS . ~ 
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COSTS AND SAVINGS FOR WALL INSULATION 
1. What kindof insulation ? 



Some kinds of waU insulation cost more than 
others, and ^ome kinds work better than others. 
GeneraQy, you get what you pay for — if you ^nd 
more, you get better insulation. 

The least expensive is mineral fiber insulation. There 
are two kinds; rock wool and glass fiber. Either kind 
can be blown into the wall by means of a special 
machine. 



A sh^tly more expensive but more effective insula- 
tion is ceUtjfosic fiber. This is another loose insula- 
tion that's bid9yn in like mineral Qber. 

The fnost expensive and pedxaps the most effective 
insulation is ureafqnnaldehyde-based foam (not 
urethane foam — urethane foam is not good in 
walls). Quality control problems with ureafo^al-* 
dehyde-4>ased foam require that you choose a 
qiiaii1ie4^nstaller. ^ c""^"'^^^ ' 



2 . How big is your house ? 

Measure the perimeter — the total distance around 
the outside — of each story of your liouse that* has 
frame walls. 

Measure around the heated parts only. Measure in 
feet to the nearest ten feet. 



Write the perimeters for each ^story over here: 



If you have a finished, heated attic, measure the 
widths of the end walls of the attic onfy. Add up 
the width of all these waDs and write the total to 
the right: - 



Add up all f6e numbers xouVe written and write 

the total number of feet of walls here: 
r \ 



First story perimeter 
Second story perimeter 

Third story perimeter 
Fi'nished attic end walls 



feef 
feet 
feet 
feet 



^TOTAL 



feet 



Check the number of feet at the right that's closest 
to the number of feet of the wails you found above. 



Mineral Fiber — 
Cellulosic Fiber- 



Ureafomialdehvde— ^ 



Based Foam 



LINEAR FEETpF WALLS 
100 /^150 200 250 300 400 
LF.' LF. LF. LF. LF. ,LF. 



Cost' 

Savings Factor 


$397 
100 


$596 
155 


$ 794 
205 


$ 993 
255 


$1191 
310 


$1588 
410 , 


Cost 

Savings Factor 


$447 

no . 


$671 
170 


$ 894 

225 


$1118 
^ 280 


$1341 

335 


$1788 
' 450 


Cost 

Savings Factor 


$596 
115 


$894 
175 


$1192 
230 


$1490 
290 


$1788 
350 


$2384 
460 



How to read the chart ■ 

■» 

The chart shows the cost and savings factors for dif- 
ferent kinds of insulation applied to different sizes 
of hoxiscs. 

To use the chart, look at the column under the box 
youVe checked. 



100 

LF. 



150 
LF. 



200 

LF. 



250 



t-r. i-f-.^ i_r. ^J■, 





S397 


• $596 


$ 794 


S 9d3 




100 


155 


205 


255 


Cm 


S447 


S871 


$ 894 


$1118 




110 


170 


22S 


280 



Look at the orange number^ in that column — the^ 
estimated costs for installing each type of material. 
See \s^ch you can afford; remember that if the 
cost, is higher, your savings will also be higher. 

When you've figured put which cost you're willing to 
iJay, copy thai cost' into the orange box on line 6 of 
the Energjr Checklist at the end of the book, and the 
sawigs factor into the grey b.ox on the same line. 
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INSULATING YOUR CI^WL SPACE WALLS, 
FLOOR, OR BASEMENT WALLS 



If you live in a cliinate where your heating bill i^ big enough to be a worry, it*s 
a good idea to insulate the underside of your house* It won't save much on 
air conditioning, but it will save on heating. 

Th6 und^de of your house looks like one of these. Choose y/bich of these 
pictures and descriptionis looks like your house^ and go to the page indicated. 



. A flat doncretB slab sitting on the ground: ' ^ 

There's not much that you can easily do to insulate this type of 
foundation, and since it's hard to tell how much insulation is already 
there^ it's hard to tell what your savings would be. Therefore, no cost and 
"savings figures are given here for slab insulationfGo on to the next section 
on page 25. 




B. A crawl space with walls around it: : 

If you have a crawl space that you can seal tightly in winter, you can 
insulate its walls and the git>und around its outer edges. See pag& 22. 




C. A floor over a garagb, porch or open crawl space: 

If there's an open space under your floor that you can't seal off tightly 
from, the outside air,, the place to insulate is m the floor, between the 
joists. See pajge 23. - , 




D. Walls of a heated basement that stick out of the ground: 

If you have a basement that is hdated and used as a .living area, it may be 
worth your while to insulate tlje basement walls down, to a depth of two . 
- feet below the ground. See page 24. 




A combination of the above types: 

Your house may be part heated basement and part crawl space, or some 
other combination. To estimate your costs and savings, treat each of the 
parts separately and go to the pages dealing with each part. There are 
three separate lines on the Energy Checklist: ■ 

Insulate Crawl Space^ Walls ^ . * 

Insulate Floor 

^ Insulate Basement Walls ^ ' ^ 
You can fill out as many of these as apply to you, and. see which are 
mcst important for you to do. • t^- 
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2. Howmuchwillitcost? 



If your house (or part of it) sits on top of a crawl sjJace 
that can be tigjitly sealed off from the outside air in the 
^winter the cheapest and best place to insulate it is 
around the outside walls^^d on the adjacent ground 
inside space: ; 

Shouidyou insulate it ? 

Answer these two questions: " * 

1. k there no insulation at all^ayound^e crawl space 
walls or under the floor? 

2, Is your crawl space high enough to get m there to 
do the work? T . 

If the ansWer to either of these questions is "No" don't 
insulate here. Sldp the rest .of this page. If your answer 
to both questions is **Yes", fill out this page. 



It makes a dSfjference whether you want to do the, 
work yourself or call a^contractor* Doing it your- 
self is hard work, but ^ouTl save a lot of money 
once you/re* througH. If you're not sure which 
-route you want to take — do^it-yourself or jpn- 
. tractor — turn to page 56 to see what doing-it- 
ypurself involves. ' i 

TO ESTIMATE THE COST IF YOU'RE DOING-IT- 
YOURSELF: 

Multiply the total distance around your crawl space 
(the number you wrote in at the bottom of the last 
colunm) times S0.80,nh^ cost per running foot : 



FEET (fill In) 



X $0.80 PER RUNNING FOOT 
$ , E>0-IT-YOURSE LF , COST 



TO ESTIMATE "THE COST IF A CONTRACTOR'S 
DOING THE WORK: ' ' / ' 

Multiply the distance around youiy crawl space that you 
wrote in bottom of the last column by $1.10, the 
cost per running foot. V 





\ ■ ■ - ' 


I 

FEET (fill in) 






X $1.10 


PER RUNNING FOOT. 






- ■ 


CONTRACTOR COST 













Your cost and savings . 

To get a quick estimate of your cost and savings, follow 
steps 1 , 2, and 3 on this page. - ^ 



1 Measureyour crawl space 

Measure the distance around the outside of the 
heated part of your crawl space ("don't include areas 
underneath porches, and other unheated areas). 



Write that distance down 
here, in feet (you'll need 
it in a minute): 



.feet 



3. How rnuch will you save ? 

***** «• ■ 1 ■ 

To get your sa.vings factor, multiply the distance 
around your cra\^ space timeis .54: / 



.FEET (fill ih) 



X 0.54 . RUNNInG FOOT SAVINGS 



SAVINGS FACTOR 



Tum to jthc Ener^.C^eddi$f a^t the end of the bobkl Go 
to line; 4a, <^ed. **Ins^te.Cr2^^ Walls", Write 
your cost in the orange box oxr that line, and write your 
savings factor in the grcyiox next to it-- 



ERLC 
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INSUI.ATE 
YOUR FLOOR 



if 





There ^e* two cases where itV good to insiriate your 
floor: ' V 

1. -You have a crawl space that you 
^ can't seal off in, wixit^^r — for ex- 
^ ample, your house stands on piers: 

2. You have a garage, porch, or other 
C0I4 unheated space with ;heated 
rooms above it: 



ShoulclyDU insulate it ? 

*' ■ . » 
^. Is your floor uninsulated? 

2. Is the floor accessible? " 
- If it's above a crawl space, is the crawl space 
' high enougji for a person to work in it? 

iMo\- ' -• ^. . 

If your answer to any of these questions is "No" don't 
insulate ttie floor. Skip the rest of this page. 



If your answer to both questions is "Yes'' , fill out ^s 
page. 



Your cost and sayings 

To get a quick estate of your cost and savings* follow 



steps 1 , 2, and <3 on this page. , 



\ 



1: Which method ?^ ^ 

Decide whether you want to do iPyourself or call a 
' contractor. Look ^t p^ge 58 to .heljj^you decide. ^ 

ERICpart 2r a closer look ^ / 



Sl*" Measuxe ffl&^s-area of the floor that youjplan to^ 
^ insulate. , ^ ' ^ 

if It's a Rectangle: • , . " ^ 

Measure the length and width of the floor* in feet 
and multiply them tc^ether. • 



length 



X 
X 



width r 



tf It's a Combination of Reictangles: 
Break it down into rectangles. For each rectangle, 
measure its length and its* width and multiply them 
-together. Add these numbers to get the total area. 



length 

1 

2 . 

3 



X 
-X 
^X 
^X 



width = are9 



total^rea 



3.Howtqi^€ltKechart^ . 

Check the number of square feet beldw that's 
* closest to the floor, area to be insulated that you 
found above. ^ ^ ' 

Choose either the "do-it-yourself* ot "contrac- 
tor*^ column 4n the chart (see 1 al?ove). Read 
down that ccJlimn imtil you come to the row 
next to the nuinber. of square 'feet you've 
ahecked. Circle that box. 

^ Do-it- ^ 

Yourself Contractor 



SQUARE 



FEET" 


$24 


$ 56 


Cost , 


200 ► 


58 » 


58 


Savings Factor 




$'48 


$112 


Cost. 


400 IZh ^ 


116 


116 


Savings Factor 


S 76 


$167 


Cost 


600 □ ^ 


173 


173 


Samngs Factor 




$106 


$250 




900 


260 


260^ 


"Savings Factor 




$152 


$334 


Cost 


1200 Q— ► 


'347 


347 


Savings Factor 




$189 


$445 


Cost 


1600 □ ^ 


462 


462 . 


Savings Factor 



Turn to the Energy Checklist at the end of-the book. 
Go to line 4b, called "Insulate Floor". Write the orange 
'nimiber from the box you've rircled into the orange 
box on that ^line, and the grey number into the grey 
box* next toit.^ ^ / 



28. 
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INSULATE .YOUR 
BASEIVIEIVrFWALLS 




If you have a basement that you use as a living or work 
space and that has air outlets, radiators, or baseboard 
units to heat it, you may find that it will pay to add a 
layer of insulatioti to the inside of the wall.. The cost 
figures given below do not allow for the cost of refin- 
ishing as well as insulating. ^ 

ShoukJyou jhsulate them? 

If your J>asement walls aren't insulated and if your-base- 
ment's average hei^t above ground is two feet or more, 
then it pays to insulate them'* in almost any climate if 
you dd^the work yourself. If your basemisnt's average 
jieig^t above ground is less than two feet, then it pays to 
insulate these walls yourself if your Heating Factor is 
more than 0.7. 

If you want to have a contractor do it, your Heating 
Factor should be/0.5 or more :^ your basement's average 
hei^t above gro^d is two feet or more. If the height is< 
less than. two feet^ you should not have the work done: 



Vbur cost^nd savings 

To get a quick estimate of your cost and savings, follow 
steps 1 and 2 on this page. 
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.1. IVIake some 
measurements 



Measure the length of each wall ^at sticks 2 or 
more feet above ground and add the lengths 
_^t<^ether. 



Jfeet. 



Write the total number of feet here: 

length of-waii 

Estimate to the nearest foot how fS. on the average 
these walls stick up above ground For example, 
suppose your house is on a ^ope like this: 



7 



The average height above ground for this ho^us^ is 
three feet.. Write your average heigiht above ground 
here ; feet. 

2. Howtousethechai^ 

At the top of the chart, check the height of yo^ 
basement walls above ground that's closest to the 
amount you wrote above m Step 1. 

At the side of the chart, check either "do-it'-yojirselF 
or "contractor". • ' 

Read across the row you checked until you 'come: to -the 
coluiim you diecfeed. Circle the square where the row 
and the column meet. , v 

AVERAGE HEIGHT ABOVE THE GROUND 
, ^ 0 Fe6t*2 Feet4 Feet6 FeetS F6et 



Do-It- 
Yourself 



□ 

Contractor I | 



$1.84 
0J2 


$1.84 


$1^84 

2.0 , 


$1.84 
2.8 


$1.84 
3.4 


Cofft 

Savings 

Factor 


$4.84 


$4.84 
1.1 


$4.84 
2.0 


$4.84 
2.8 


$4.84 
3.4 


Coat 

Savings 

Factor 



Multiply the top number in the square yd^ circled times 
the. total length of the walls that you wrote down in 
Step 1. The result is your estimated total cost. 

$ ' y = $_C — 

top number length of wall Cost 

Multiply the bottom number in the square that you cir- 
cled times the total length of the walls to get yogn 
savings, factor. / 

X ^ = 

bottom number length of wail 



factor 



Turn to ihe Energy. Oiecklist at the end of the book. 
Go. to Line 4c, called "Insulate i&semdH Walls". Copy 
the total cost you've found into the orange box on that 
line and this savings factor into, the grey box on the 
samejine. ; . " 

IN THE BANK . .. OR UtSqHE^HfMNEY ; 

^9 ^ . 



THERMOSTAT i 

furnAceand 
air conditioner 




YOUR THERMOSTAT 




The table below tfeils you what percent of your^heating 
bill youTl save by turning down your thermostat. Ixiok 
at the map above to see which zone you live in. Read ihe 
column in the table for thai zone. Circle either the top 
or bottom number in that column - you'll need it after _ 
you figure out your heating bill. 

Circle the top nuinber if you want tp see what you 11 save 
'with a 5-degree turn: down, from your usual setting. 

Circle the bottom number jf you want to see what you^'ll 
save^ with an 8-degrec turn-down from^yoxir usual setting. 






ZONE 1 


Z0NE2 


ZONE 3 




.14% 


17% 


25%^ 


y 8"«n»<awn 


19% 


24% 


35% 






Table 1 
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|f you have whole-house air conditioning, you can save 
about 3 per cent of your air conditioning bill forWch 
degree you tui^ up your thermostat. UsuaUy^ abbiit a 4 
degree turn-up will still be comfortable; above that the 
air coliditioning system will have trouble keeping 'the 
house coo! during the hot part of the day. Figure out 
how jilany degrees you can turn up your thermostat, 
then multiply the number of degrees by 3 to get your 
perc^t savings: , 



So 



^degree tum-up 



X3- 



%sa¥in9s 



YOUR HEATING BILL^ 

The method for figuring out your heating ml depends-- 
on what kind of fuel you tise. Pick the methocf'below 
that applies to you: 



'NOTE: 



You may hMf with two fuals; tbr •scampto, mofC 
of your houM ciwy Im hMttd wMi oil or. gn, whOo 
tOfiM'MVMT roora my h«r« alactric hMt* 
c$am, do this Mtion ones for each f uol, and add 
tha raiuHs togathar. / ^ 



A.Oil or coal heat ' 

If you have an oil or coal furnace that heats your house - 
but nor your hot water, then all of your oil or coal bill 
goes to heating- Simply adii up your fuel bills for las^t 
Ve^*, Write the total here: 



$ 



If your furnace heats your liot water too, add up your 
fuel bills for last year and multiply the total by 8: 



total fuel bill your heating bill 

B.Gasorelectric heat 

If you have gas heat * . 
OR 

If you l»ve electric heat WITtHOUT whole-house electric 
air conditioning: , 

Write your January electric or gas bill (whichever 
kind .of heat ypu have) on line 1 at the top of the 
next page. ( ^ 

Find the aty nearest you from lie table on page 
27 ' There'^a m«sftth written beside the name of 
that ci^; Write your -electric or gas bill for that 
month on line 2. \^ , 

Subtract line from line 1 apd write the difference 
on line 3. ^ ' 

Write the number from column ^ of the table for 
the city nearest you on line 4. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 
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5. Multiply line^ by line 4; write the result online 5. 
..^ That niunber's :^our estimated heating bill. 

If ^ have elec^c hoat AND wvhole-house air condition- 

Follow steps 1-5 above, except for one thing: in llfep 4, 
use the number from column B of the table (instead of 
column A) for your dty, and write it on line 4. 



SUBTRACT — $. 



Line 1. 
Line 2 













$ 


, Line 


3 


MULTIPLY : 




Line 




4 


YOUR HEAT BILL 


$ 


Line 


5 



YOUR AIR CX)IMDIT|OIMING 
BILL 

If you have wKole-house air conditioning, estimate how 
' much it's costing you! each year^ - Use this method: 
^ Look up the city nearest you in the table on the next 
^page. If there's an asterisk (*) after the name of the 

city, your air conditioning savings will be insignificant; 

skip steps 1-5. If there's no asterisk, keep ongoing. 

1. Write y OUT July electric bill on line 1 below. 

2. Find the city nearest you frorh the table on the next 
■ page. There's a month written beside the name of 

that city. Write your electric bill for that month on 
line 2 . 

3. SubUact line 2 from lineH^nd write the difference 
* oa line 37 . 

4. "^ If you have electric heat a/ well as air conditioning, 

write the nuipber from column t) of the table for 
the city nearest you on line 4. If you have gas, 
oU, "qr coal heat, write the number from column C 
^ of the table for the city nearest you on line 4. 

5. Multiply line 3 by line 4: write the result on line 5. 
That number's your estimated air conditioning bill. 





$ 


Linf,1 




Line 2 




$ 


Line 3 


■ ' I MULTIPLY X ' ' 


Line 4 


YOUR AIR CONIMTIONING 
BILL 


$• 


Line 5 1 
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YdUR PdLLAR ^VINGS 

NOW THAT YOU'VE FOUND YOUR HEATWIG AND 
AIR CONDITIOI^ING BILLS, YOU'RE READY TO 
FIND OUT HOW MUCH YOU CAN SAVE EACH 
VEAR ON THESE MEASURES. 

1. YOUR THERMOSTAT 

Multiply your heating bill by the percent you circled in 
table 1 on the previous page and divide by 100: 

t X- -MjOO- ^ _ 

heating bill % savings dollar savings 

If you have ^ole-house- air- conditioning, multiply 
your air conditioning bill by^^ the percent you figured 
on the previous page and divide by 100: 

. * . . . . 

$ X t100 = $ 

air cond. bill % savings' dollar savings 

Add up your thermostat savings for heating and air 
conditioning^ • v . ^ 



= $ 



^ heat savings air cond. savings total savings 

Wjrite your -total savings into the grey box on line 6 of ^ 
*c^e^ Energy Checklist at the end of the book. 

Z YOUR oh. OR COAL FURNACE 

' If* you have an oil or coal furnace that hasn*t been ser- 
viced recently, multiply your heating bill by .1 if you 
have the furnace serviced, 

$ X 0-1 = $ 



heating Uir dollar savings 

Write the result in the grey box on line 7 of the Energy 
Checklist at the end of the book.* 

3. YOWR GAS FURNAC^* ' . 

If you have a gas furnace that hasn't been serviced 
recently, you can 'save too — see page 63. 

* 

4. YOUR AIR CONDITIONER 

If you have a central air conditioner that hasn't been 
serviced recently, multiply your air conditioning bill 
by 0.1 if you have the unit serviced.* . 

" $ X 0^ = $ ^ 



air cond. bill ^Uar savings 

Write the result in the grey box on line 8 of the Energy 



Checklist ^t the end of the book. 



« An estimats of cost has batn entmd for you on the Energy 
Checklist. For greater accuracy, tm an estimate from your 
^ own heating or cooling speciaiist. 

_ I- •. 
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Cm 

HMt " 
Alone 



HMt 

With 
Eltctric 

-A/C 



Electric 
f A/C • 
ElMtric With 
A/C Electric- 
AloM *H«t 



6m Or 
ElMrie 
Heet 
Atone 



Electric 
Heet 

With 
. Electric 
A/C 



Eleetric 

aa: 



Electric 

aa: 

Alone 



EJeeoric 



Locatkui ^ 


Month 


A 


AJabeme 

Montgomerv 


May 


4.2 


fthihe 

- Aochofepe 


July 


7.8« 


Arizona « / 






rWQSCaTT 


July 






April 


"4.4 


Ariceniit 






UttSe Rode 




4.3 


CHifoniia 

Sithop 


A Sept. 


5.2 


Eurelca 


Jury' 


17.0 


U>i Angeles 


Oct- 


6.0 


Bekersfield 


' April 


4.8 


Sen Francisco 


Sept. 


6.7 


Colorado 






Alemosa. 


July . 


6.0 


- Denver » 


Sept.* 


6.2 


Connectkiit 






.New Haven 


Sept. 


5.8 


Oeiavvare 

Dover 


May 


5.7 


District of Columbia 




Washington 


May 


.5.3 


Floridav 






Miamit 


^ Feb. 


T 


Tallahassee' 


April 


4.4 


Georgia 






• Atlanta 


May . 


4.8 


Sayannah 


April 


4.6 


kWio 






Boise* 


Sept^* 


5.9 


IRinoit 






Chicago 


Sept. 


5.5 


^ Springfield 


f May 


5.4 


Cairo 


May 


4.7 


Indiana 






Indianapolis 


Sept. 


5.6 


Iowa 






Des Moines 


Sept. 


5.1 


Dubuque 


Se^Tt. 




-Kama* 






Wichita 


May . 


AS 


Goodland 


Sept. 


5.7 


Kentucky 






Lftyington 


May 


5.6 


Louisiana 

Baton Rouge 


April 


4.1 


Sfireveport 


April 


4:6 


Maine *' -' 

■portUnd; * 


Juty,j - 


5.7 


Baltimore • 


; May 


5.5 


MaMacftusetts ' ^ 






Wofvester 


Sept. 




Michigan 






' Lansing * ^ 


" July • 


53 


Minneaota 






DututK - 


July 


" 6.0 


Minneapolis 


.May' ' 


6.2 


Minissippi ' 






Jackson 


April 


4.9 


Mismiri 

St. Louis 


May 


4.8 


^prtngfiekj 


May • 


5.6 


Montana 






Helena 


July 


5.8 


Nebraska ' 






Omaha 


Sept^ 


5.3 


Scottsbluft 


Sept. 


6.1 



Loot ion 
Nevede ' 



Month 



A 


B 


c. 




6.8 
4.7 


6.8 • 
AS 


2.2 
4.1 


• 

5.7 


5.5 


5S 




• 


5.4 


5.7 . 


5.1 


8.2 


6.3 
4.7 


6S 
53 


3.7 
5.7 


• 

53 


5.1 
6,1 


5.6 
6.4 


53 
5.0 


' 83 
• 


4.9 

4.3 


.5.2 
4.8 


53 

7JD 


63 
53 




53 


• 


• 


. ■ V 

6'l 

5.4 


AJ3 
5.4 


5^ 
4.0 


• 

10.0 


A3 


4.8 


4.9 


6,1 


6.1 
7.4 


6.5 ' ' 


33 


113 


5.7 
5.9 


53 ' 
6.2 


33 
5.4 


• 103 
• 


5S , 




4.7 


• 


AJ[' 


AS 


4.9 


6^ 


4.6 


SJO • 


43 


5.4 


6.3 


- 63 . 


3.2 


• 


5.1 

4.3 ^ 


53 
A3 


4.7 
5.2 


63 
• 53 


4.1 
4.6 
4.0 
4.7 


5.0 
.43 
5.2 


53 
5.0 

53 ' 
63 


73 
7;7 
7.0 
93 


5.6 
5.5 


5.7 


3.2' 
2.7 


6.4 


5.6 


53 


. ^ 


.. 


5.1 




6l2 ^ 


' 8.0* 


-6.8 
5.3 


7.(r. ' 

5.6 


33 


8.0* 


5.7 
65 . 


5.7 

- 6.2 ^ 


4!a J 


9.6 
• 


5.7 


6.2 


. <i 




6.7 


618' 

>9 


23 . 





5.2 

73 

63 
5.1 

4.7 

7'3 
17.0 
7.1 
53 
7.0 

6X) 



73 » 73 



5,7 

5.6 

6.4 

53' 

6.1 
63 

53 

43 

5.7 

6.0 

53 
6.2 



Elko ^ 
Las Veg^ 

Nfw Hampshire 

Concord 



5.1. 
5.6 
33 

103 
43- 



23 

5.0 

3.4 
.3.7 



43 

3.1 



63 
53 
5.1 

83 



63 


'33 




6.1 


4.7 




53 


33 


93 


6^5 


43 


6.7 


t- 

4.9. 


* 93 
. 53 


93 
63 


5.2 
5.1 


4.7 
53 


5.4 
63 


63 


3.1 




53 
53 
43 


♦ 5.2 
33 

4:2 


>• • 

53 


6.1 


53 . 




5.4 

63 


113 
4.1 




5.0 
5.8 


33 
3.4 


5.g 
93 


5.6 


4.0 


11.4 


43 

5.0 


53 • 
43 


63 



3S 9.0 

4:4, ■ ■■ • 



7.7* 



53 



Atlantic City 

New Mexico 

Raton 
Silver City 

New York , 

New York City 
RochostBT 

North Carolina 
Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Nontf Dakota- 

• Bismarck 

• Ohk) 

Youngstown 
Cincinnati 

Oklahonfta 

Oklahoma City 

Oregon 

-Salem. 
Medford 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburghj/' - 

Rhode Manfi 

Providence 

South Carolina 
Charleston 
G reenvi 1 le-Spartart- 
' burg ✓ 

South Dakota 
Rapid City 

Tennessee 

knoxville > 
Memphis < 

Texas 

Austin 
Dallas 
Houston 
Lubbock 
Utah 

Salt Lake City 
^ Mirtord 

Vermont 

Burlington 

\ Virginia . „ 

Richmond 

Wvliington - 

' Olympia 
. Walla Watta 

West Virgif^, 
'Charlestoo 
, Elkins 

Wisconsin^ ^ 
4^ Milwaukee 

Wyoming 
. Casper 



Sept. 

April 

July 

Sept. 

Sepr. 
Sein. 

Sept. 
§ept.- 

May 

May 

July 

Sept. 
May 

May 

July 
May 

May 
Sept. 

Sept. 

April 
May 

Sept. 

May 
May 

April 
April 
April 
May 

. Sept^ 
I Sept. . 

July ^ 

May 

^4uly 
SepV 



May 
Sept. 



lj:fvJuly' 



*Air conditioning savtifigs not significant. ' ^ ' - 
*tYour air oor>ditioning bill is about Tlip of your electric heating ^11. 
"Your air coriditioning bill is^bout 1/f of youV electric heating bilt/" 

t Heating savings not significant, . ^ 
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YOUR HEATING AND COOLING FACTOFtS 



You already haxe all the Savings Factors for the 
energy-saving home improvements you're considering. 
Combine them with your Heating Factor and (if you 
havjB ^ole-house air'Conditioning)'your Cooling Factor, 
an4 youTl get doUar'S&vin^. There's one Heating Factor, 
and one Codilig /Factor for your house, and they are 



based on where you live, and how much you pay forthe 
fuel you use for heating (and cooling). The Table on this 
page and the next has your Heating and Cooling Factors 
in.it. There are two ways to use the T^ble: a quick 
approximate way, and a slower but* more accurate way 
that uses your own fuel bill to^get your own Factors^ 



1. The quick way' 

Find the row on the chart below that's for the city 
nearest you. Look ^at the first four columns in that row 
(AfijCp)' Circle the number for your fuel. It's your 
Heating Factor.* 

If you have whole-house air conditioning, also circle the 
number in coluiim E of the same row. That's your v 
Cooling Factor. > 

Important: Check the f&el prices given in columns F 
through L They were collected in mid- 1977 and were 



used to figure the Heating and Copling Factors given in 
Colunms A through E. Compare them with the price you 
pay for fuel (see "How Much Do You Really Pay for 
Fuel" below). If you find, a sig^ificant difference, figure 
your Heating and Cooling Factors in ** 2. Using Your 
Own Bill" below. 

InstructiorflKr using these Factors are on the Energy 
Checklist at^e end-of the book. 



2. Using your own bill 

You can calculate your Heating Factor (and your 
Cooling Factor, if you have whole-house air 
conditioning), using the figures from your own utility 
biUs. 

To figure your exact Heating Factor, find the Heating 
Multiplier for your city and your fuel (Colurmis J-M), 
and multiply it by the price you pay for heatiJig^el. 
Make sure .you 'use the ri^t units: gas— ^/lOO Cu.Ft., 
oil — ^/g^., electricity - ^/Kwh, coai — ^/Ib. (see "How 
Much Do You Really Pay for Fuel"): V 



it by the price you pay for electricity in cents per 
kilowatt hour, (see "How Much Do You Really Pay for 
Fuel"): , • * 



electricity price 



your Cooling 
Multiplier 



Cooling Factor 

Enter on the 
Energy Checklist 



your fuel price 



your Heating 
Multiplier - 



Hea^ng Factor 

Enter on the 
Energy Checklist 



To figure out your exact Cooling Factor, find the Cool- 
ing Multiplier in Column N for your city, and multiply 

) 



How Much Do You Really Pay for «Fuel? 

Your true cost for 100 cu. ft. of gas; a kilowatt of elec- 
tricity, etc., is sometimes pretty well hidderi in your 
bill. Call your utility company and ask thetti for the true 
cost (includiitg all "fuel adjustment" factors and taxes) 
of the ,izsr unit of fuel that you buy every month. Use^^ 
this cost to figuie your Heating and CooUn^Factor. 







Hniting Factors 


Cooltng 


Fital costs 


Haatitig Moltiplitn 


Coolinq 










Eltc 


Coal 


Factor ' 


Gas 




t\9C 


Coal 


Gat 


Oil 


Elac 


Coal 


Multipiier 






■ 










«/100 at. ft. 




</Kwfa* 


















A 






D 


£ 


F* 


G 


H 


I 


J 


K 


L 


M 


N 


AU\BAMA 


M<Mitgom»ry 


.13 




.34 




13 


12.00 
1 


38.88 


1.50 ■ 




.0105 


.0071 


.2260 


.0987 


.0859 


ALASKA 


^ Ar»chof»ge 


^3 , 


88 


. ■' ■21 




.00 " 


12.00 


53.82 


2.03 




.0275 


.0160 


.5956 




.0001 


ARIZONA 




••.48 / 


.61 ■ 


.72 




.01 


20.71 


37.78 


1.43 




.023^ 


.Q162 


.5040 




.0056 




PtK>«nix 




.23 


.23 




.20 


8^ 


37.78 


1.43 




.0081 * 


.qp62 


.1741 




.1430 


ARKANSAS 


Lihl« Rock 






' .45 




.11 


8.40 


39.22 


1.40^ 




.0147 


.0102 


.3176 




0769 


CALlPORNtA 


Bishop \ 






. -#59 




67 


< 17.69 




1.69 




.0163. 




.3515 




.0414 




Eurvka . 


SiS 




.84 




.00 


1651 




1.84 




.0212 


\ \ _■ 


.4580 . 




rOOOl ■ 




Lo»Ang»l«s 


.09 




.28 




.06 


12.17y 




1.6S|^ 




.0078 




.1682 < 




.036> 










,39 




.■17 


12.17) 




1.8i^ 




.0097 




.2093 




.0941 




S*ft F^nCifCO 


J3 




* .5^ 




.01 


" 15.70' 








.0137 , 




.2967 




.0059 


COLORADO 


AI»mou 


^28 




i.ia 




.01 


10.T5 , ' 




r96 




.0278 


.0153 


.60T0 




.0023 




D«nv«f 


.19 


.56 


.71" 




.05 


11.03 


39.90 


1.96 




.0168 


.0140 


.3640 




0231 



28ERiC 



IN THE BANK .1. OR UP THE CHIMNEY 
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Htatiiig Facton .' 


,'*.:Gopiiiia 


FuflcolG 


Hntiiig Multiplitrs 


• CooliKf 






Gai 


Oil 


Elic 


toil - 


•Factor 


Gk 

</lOO oi. ft 


Oil 


ElK 


Coil 


G« 


Oil 


ElK 


CoftI 


Muttipliw 






A 


B 


c 


D 




F 


Q 


H 


1 


J 


K 


L 


M 


M 


CONNECTICUT 


N0«w Hii^ 


38 


.67 


1.77 


- 


.13 


30O9 


46.87 


4.26 < 


jt' — ■ 


,0192 


.0143 


■.4155 




.0312^ 


DELAWARE 




J8 


.64 


.65 




.07 


1530 


45.55 


1.60 






.0140* 


.4054 


."1770 


.0447 


O.C. 


WMhington 


.41 


.55 


1.12 


.69 


,18 


25^6 


45.92 


3.22 


4.55 


.0161 


.0120 


.3473 


.1517 


.05^ 


FLORI OA 


Miami 


.10 


.CV4 


,07 




.49 


10.00 


^52.96 


3.07 


_ 


^ .0010 


.0007 


.0211 


• _ 


.1589 




TallahMM 


.09 


.25 


.37 




w 


: 13.90 


48.78 


2.49 


_ 


.0068 


.0051 


.1465 


_ 


.0941 


CEOftClA ^ 


Atlanta 


.14 


,40 




.49 




1250 


43 50 




4.63 


.01 13 


,0^ 


2435 


.1063 


' ^12 . 




Savannah 


.10 


.23 


_ 




- T 


1250 


37^1 


_ • 




.0083 


.0062 


.1794 




,0892 • 


iqahq 




J9 


.52 


.36 




.03 


23 .6Z 


42.06 


1.01 




.0166 


.0124 


* .3582 


_ 


.0330 






.3S 


60 


.54 


54 


.05 


19.25 




1,38 


3 12 


0liB2 


.0136 


,3944 


.1722 


.0373 




Sprlngf wM « 


J6 


.44 


.77 


33 


.12 


19j6 


42.79 


2.59 


2.52 


^0138 


.0103 


.2976 


.1300 


,0463 • 




Cairo 


32 


.40 


.82 


.24 


,20 


-17B5 


42.X9 


3:o4 


200 


.0125 


oodd 


.2692 


.1176 


.0663 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis 


JO 


.50 


.48 


.50 


.05 


18.27 


41. «0 


1.33 


3.25 


.0168 


.01^4* 


3514 


.1534 


.0398 


IOWA 


Dat Molnaa 


^ 


.58 








1432 


41.32, 


_ 




.0188 


.0140 


.4063 




.0406 




Dubuqua 


-24 


,65 


_ 


_ 




11.24 


41.32* 


- 




^ .0210 


.0151 . 


.4548 




.0257 


KANSAS 


Wichita 


.15 


.41 


» 

49 


_ 


,09 


9.70 


36.42 


1.49 


* - 


.0151 


.0112' 


,3255 




.0603 




Goodlan(» 


.14 


.48 


.38 


- 


.03 


8.16 


3&42 


1.00 


— 


.0175 


.0133 


.3780 




.0337* - 


KENTUCKY 


Laxington 




.50 


.63 


- 


.08 


17.26 


43.75 


1.90 


- 


.0153 


'.6114 


3300 


.1441 


.0423 ' 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouga 


as 


- 


>^ 




.19 


7.10 




1.82 




:0071 • 


. - '• 


.1539 




.1Q46 




Shravaport 


JJD 




.38 




M6 


750 




1-77 




0100 




2155 , 




.0914 


MAINE 


Portland 


.65 


.72 


1.04 


- 


•03 


28 OO 


44.70 


2.25 




.cr?3i 


.0161 


.4631 




.0138 


ft^ARYLANO 


B«ltimora 


.46 . 


.58 


.98 


' .51 


.42 


27.12 


46.74 


2.71 


3.25 


.0167 ■ 


.0124 


.3603 


- .1573 


^0461 - 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Woreattar 


73 


,77 


1.09 




.06 


32.14 


45.78 


3.02 




.0227 


^0169 


.4911 




.0185 


MICHIGAN 


Laniing 


JSB 


.65 


1.10 


.70 


.05 


28.47 


43.86 


2.60 


3.75 


.0197 


*,0147 


.4260* 


,1880 . 


,0200 ' 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth 


.60 


.76 








23 BO 


. 43 09 


_ 


- 


.0254 


.0177 


,5482 




.0073 


MinnMpot'rs 


23 


.72 


- 


- 




1559 


46.18 


- . 


- 


.0213 


,0156 


.4595 


- ■ 


.026& 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson 


.1 1 


_ 


.57 


_ 


.24 


1050 


■ _ 


2.58 


- 


.0102 


- 


.^209 


.0904 . 


.0918 

f 


MISSOURI 


Sprtnflfiatd 


.21 
,17. 


.76 
.49 






.06 
.07 


14.12 
1050 


45.63 
4137 


1.18 
1,30 


_ 


.0153 
.0160 


,0167 
.0119 


.3306 
.3453 


r 


MONTANA 


Halaf^ * 


2S 




.69 


_ 


.01 


12.45 




1.55 


- 


.0206 


- ■ 


.4456 


- 


.0093 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha 


^.33 


.58 


.73 




.OS 


1755 


40.90 


1.80 


■_ -. 


.0189 


• .0141 


.4077 


- 


' .0446 


Scotnbluff 


.25" 




.68 


- 


.04 


14.00 


41.35 


1.87 


: 


.0169 


. .0126 


.3658 




,0232 


NEVADA 


Elko 


23 


.63 


.71 




.02 


17.75 . 


44.34 


1.75 




,^0188 


.0141 


.4075 


_ 


.0l28 


Las Vagat 


.14 


,34 


.46 


- 


.23 ■ 


1330 


44.34 


2.08 




?0103 ^ 


*^.0077 


.2228 


— 


,in^ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord 


.70 


,73 


V05 




■ .04 


33^. 


46.38 


2.30' 


-J ,- 


.0211 


.0157 


.4552 




.0170 


N$W JERSEY 


Atlantic City 


£2. 


.62 


1.20 


.56 


.09 


33B4 


4532 


3.02 


3.25 


.0183 


,0137 


,3957 


.1728 


^ ,0312 


NEW MEXICO 


Raton ^ 
S'lva^ City 


.09 


I 


,69 


_ 


■.09 
.10 


8.60 
7.05 


_ 


235 
.2.63 


- 


.0203 ■ 
.0121 


- 


,4388 
.2611 


_ 

^ - 


.0391 
.0391 


■ NcWYOHIQ 


Naw York C-iry 


,65 - 


.68 


1 72 


.76 


.19 


35.28' 


49,46 


434 


4,40 


.0183 


,0137 


,3959 


.1729 


.0434 




ftochasiar 


• ' 53 


.76 


1.36 


.82 


.07* 


24.05^ 


4e.53 


.^2.85 


3.95 


.0220 


.0164 


.4755 


,2076 


.0259 


NORTH CAROLINA 


R«laigh 


.30 


.52 


.95 


■ .54 


.12 . 


/ 14.41 ■ 


45. ia 


... 235 


4.40 


^ .0155 


.0115 


.3347 


.1462 


.0500' 


Wilrtitngton *■ 


\--^^ 


.35 


.54 


.70 


.17 


^jis:i6 


43/U 


■J. 2.35- 


4.76 


01 or 


.0080 


.2315 


.1011 


.0730* 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck 


^£9 


_ 


1.21 


_ 


.04 


.2650 


. ^ 


2.49 


^- 


.0224 




.4852 


- 


.0171 


OHIO 


Youngstown 
Cincinnati 


.19 


.69 


1.18 


.36 


.05 


8^ . 


43.95 


2.62 


i,80 


.0309 


.0156 


.4522 


.1974 


-^204/ 


.18 


.47 


,52 




.07 


12-79 . 


43,95 


^.68 


3,90 


^l44 


,0107 


.3107 


.1357 


.0439 ' 


OKClAHOMA 


Oklahoma Ciry 


.21 


t- 


.74 


_ 


.20 

* 


17.45 ; 




2,80 




.0121 


-. 


2625 


■. - ' 


.0705 


• OREGON 


Saltm 


57 


,72 


^1.02 




.02 


26.41 


44.^ 


2.17 


_ 


.0217 • 


.0162 


.4690 




.0101 


Madfom 


58 


/ .75 






:p6 


.25.1 1 


44.20- 


2.f3. 


- 


.0229 


.0170 


.4440 


- 


.0283 


PENNSYLVANIA 


phiiad«fphia <r 


^ I 


\60 


.1.08 ' 


.61 


.12 


26B7 
.19.25 


,-4&10 


2.73 


3.5S- ' 


.0183 


.0137 


^3959 


.1729 


' .0448 


PinibMrjh ■ . 


1.04.- 


.44 


■ .03^ ■ 


44.75 


\ 2.68 : ' 


2.60 : 


.0180. 


. .0*34 


. ,3890 


.1698 


.0120 . 


•RHODS <SLAND / 


Provtdanca- 


■ ■ .-^ 


.68 


1.37 


_ 


^ ■ .09 ■' 


.23j03_ 


47,20 


' ; 




\^.oi94 : 


:-.oi45 


,419^ 




.0285 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Chariatton ^ 


.19 


.27 


.44 




.20 


2158 


'^2.17 


2.34 \ 




.0087 


. .,0065 


■ ,l8fe . 


. ^ 


.0869 
:056T ' 


Graanvi 1 la-jSpartanburg 


18 


.36 


56 • 




.13 


16.23 




2.3S 




.01-13 


.0085 


245p 


— « 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rapid Citf 


.22 


.58 


.79 




.04 


. 11J88 


41.76 


1.95 




.0186 


.0139 


.4027 




.0209 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxviilt 


.19 


44 


.61 


,31 


.12 


14.20 . 


44,20 


2.13 


250 


.0133 


3099 


,2873 


.1256 


0557 




Mamphts 


. .11 


.38 


,55 


J1 


.1 7 


9125 


^2:36 


2.'l3 


230 


.0119 


.0089 


.2569 


.1 122 


0780 


TEXAS 


Auitin 


,07 


- 


.51 




.32 


8j60 




3.0fe.' 


- 


.0078 


- 


.1688 




. .1071 




DallM 


.07 




.29 




.16 


7j90 




1 49 




.0090 • 




1943 




.1049 




Hotiston 


i35 




.21 




.16 *' 


*f. 900 


. I 


1.6^2 




.0061 




.1319 '■ 




.1000 




Lubbock 


.15 


- 


.53 


- 


.13 


12.46 


- 


2.11 




,0117 




.2529 




.0617 


UTAH^ 


Salt LakaCity 


.23 


.58 


.87 




.08 


1156 


39,60 


2.05 


- ' 


.0197 


.0147 


.4264 . 


- 


^ 0371 




Miiford . 


.28 


- 


,90 




.05 


1339 




137 




.0212 


- 


.4578 




.0267 


VERMONT 


Burlington 


.63 


.84 


1.20 




.04 


27B1 


4;7.58 


2.36 




.0222 


-.0176 


.5098 


- 


.0178 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond ' 


.24 


.50 


.72 


.61 


.12 


16j64 


4558 


225 


: 4,40 


.0147 


.0110 


3178 


.1388 


.0537 


WASHINGTON 


Dhrmpia 
WaTla Walla 


.75 


.80 


,79 




01 


32.19 


•44,72 


1.52 




^0239 


*.0178 


,5165 




.0035 


.21 


.46 


.45 
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. .03 
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.4062 

- 
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PART^: HOW TO DO P: 

This part is divided into sections, e^^ one treating an energy -saving step- 
13 in all. A section works like this; 

First, how hard 






Should jou do it yourself? - a quick rundown to help you decide whether 
you can handle it yourself or if you need the services of a pit)fessional. 



Then, how to. get it done 




' 




if you're doiiig it your^lf: 
Tools you'll need 
Safety items to include 
What kind of materials 



How much material 
Getting it done, step by step 



OR if you want , to hire a contractor to do* it, how to make sure he does the 
jbb right. 

What kind of materials Signing a contract > 

How much matferial i What to che^k ^ 

R-Value* \ 



Last, more information you may need 




Some general information that could be helpful; 
Buying Insulating Materials 
Choosing a Contractor 
Gettipg Financing . 



^ TABL^ OF CCmtENTS 



WINtXJWS AND DOORS 

Caulk the Openings in Your Home 34 

Weatherstrip Your Windows 36 > 

Weatherstrip Your Doors 38 

InstalTPlastic Storm Windows 40 

Install Sin^e Pane Storm Windows 41 

Install Combination Storm Windows 42 

Install Combination Storm Doors : — . . . . . 43' . 
INSULATION. - '.I ■' ■ ■ . } 

Buying Instilati6n \ 44 

Insulate Your Unfinished Attic 47 ' 

Insulate Your Unfinished Floored Attic . ." 50 
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Insulate Your Finished Attic 53 

Do You Need a Vapor Barrier or Mo/e 

- Ventilation in Your Attic 54 

Insulate Your Wood Frame Walls 55 

Insulate Your Crawl Space Walls r 56 

Insulate Your Floors . • • . • ^- • • — . • ^ 58 . 

Insulate Yo^r Basement Walls \^ 60- 

SAVING'ENERGY WITH YOUR HEATING, 
AIR'CONDlf lONING, AND WATER . 

HEATING V. • • 62* 

CHOOSING A CONTRACTOR 66 

GETTING FINANCING 66 
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CAULK THE 
OPENINGS 
IN YOUR 
HOME 




AN EASY DO-IT- 
YOURSELF PROJECT 



Caulking should be applied wherever;, two different 
materials or 'parts of the house meet. It ti^ces no 
specialized skill to applx and a niinimum of tools. 



Ibols 

1. Ladder 

2. Caulking guii T 

3. CayUdng cartridges 

4. Oakimi, glass fiber strips, caulking cotton, or sponge 
rubber y - ' 

5. Piitty knife or large screwdriver 



Safety 



You.11 need to use a ladder to reach some of the areas 
which need to be caulked. Be siire-you use it safely. 

Level and block the ladder in plafce. Have a helper hold it 
if possibly 

Don't try to reach^hat extra little bit - get down and 
move the ladder. 

Carry your caulking gun with a sling so that you can use 
both hands climbing the ladder. ^ > 



Where a house needs to be caMlked 

1 . Between window drip caps (tops of windows) apd 
siding. • 

2. Between dobr drip cap? and aiding. . , 

3. At joints between window frames and siding. * 

4. At joints bet ween door frames and siding- 

5. .Between window sills and siding. 

6. At comers formed by siding. 

7. At sills where wood structure meets, the foundation. 

8» Qptside water faucets, n)r other special breaks ^ ^ 
in the, outside house surface. 

9. Where pipes and wires penetrate the ceiling^^low 
' an unheated attic. 

10. Between porches and main body of the house. 

11 . Where chimney or masonry meets siding. 

12. Where storm windows meet the window frame, 
except for drain hole/at window sill. ^ 

13. And if you have a fieitcd, attic; where the wall 
meets the eave at the?gable enis. 



Materials 

W^voullneed 

Caulking compound is available in these basic typesr 

L Oil or resin base caulk; readily available and will 
bond to most surfaces - wood, masonry and metal; 
not very durable but lowest in first cost for this 
type of application. 

2- Latex, butyl or polyvinyl based caulk; all readily 
available and will bond to mosf surfaces, more 
durable, but moire expensive than oil or resin based 
caulk. — 

3. Elastomeric caulks; most durable and most 
expeiisive; includes^ tiKcones, polysulfides and . 
polyurethanes; tne-^^ks^ctioiis provided on the 
labels should be foUowed. \ 



How much 



Estimating the number of cartridges of caulking com- 
pound required is difficult since the number needed will 
vary greatly with the size of cracks to be filled. Rough 
estimates are: ^ . " ^ 



1/2 rartridge per wirido^/or door 
4 cartridges for the foundation sill 

2 cartridges for a two story chimney 



/ J 



4. FiUer; includes oakum* cawdng* cotton, sponge 
rubW, and glass fiber Jtfpes; used to fill extra wide 
cracks or as a teclcup for elastomeric caulks. 

CAUTION: Lead base caulk is not r^ommended be- 
c toxic. Many states prohibit lis use. 

:ER|C \ 



. If possible, it's best to start the job with a half-dozen 
cartridges and then'-purchase ijsore as the job continues 
and you need them. 



IN THE BANK 

3R 



OR up;fhe chimney 



Installation 




Before applying caulking compound, clean area of paint 
build-.up, dirt, or deteriorated caulk with solvent and 
putty knife or large screwdriver. 




Fin extra wide cracks Hke those at the sills (where the 
house meets the foundation) with oakum, glass fiber 
insulation strips, etc) 




Drawing a good be^ctf "caulk will take? a little practice. 
First attempts rhay be a tit messy./ Make sure the bead 
overlaps both sides for a tight seal^^'^ , 




In places where you can't quitfe^^ll the gaps, finish the 
job with caulk. 




A wide bead may be necessary to make sure caulk 
adheres to both sides. 



':Caulking comj^nd also comes in rope form. Unwiik^it 
and force it imq cracks with your fingers. You can fill 
(extra long cracks Easily this way. 
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WEATHERSTRIP 
YOUR 
WINDOWS 




JSM EASY DO-IT- 
rOURSELF PROJECT 

Weatherstripping windows can be accomplished by evert , 
the inexperienced handyman. A minimum of tools and 
skills is required. 

But before starting, make sure that both the moving 
parts of your windows (the sash), and the chaimels that 
the sash* slide in aren't so rotted that they. won't hold the 
■small nails used for weatherstrippiiig'. If they are h»dly 
rotted, don't weatherstrip, but consider replacing the 
entire wii)(i'ow unit first. Call your lumberyard or 
Window dealer for an evaluation or cost estimate. 



Tools 



■ 1. Hammer and nails 

2. Screwdriver 

3. Tin snips 

4. J^tfbe measure 



4.^Mfe] 

Mate 




Safety 



Upper story windows may be a problem.^You should be 
able to do all work from inside, but avoid awkward 
leaning out of windows when tacking weitherst ripping 
into place. If you fipd you need to use a ladder observe 
the precautions on page 34. 



laterials 

What you'll need 




Thin spring metal 
Installed in the channel of-windowBso it is virtu^y 
invisible. Somewhat diffiqult to instalr Very durable. 



How much ^ 

NVeat hers tripping is purchased either by the running foot 
or in kit f6rm for each w^indow. In either case you'll 
have to riiake a list of your windows, and measure them * 
tp find fh4j|ptal length of weatherstripping you'll need. 
Measure the total distance around the^ ^dges of the 
moving parts of each window type you have, and com- 
plete the list below: 



Type 

1. Double- 



Size Quantity X length req'd = Total 




Z Casement 



Rolled vinyl ^ ' , ^ 

With or without metal " backing. Visible when, installed. 
Easy to install. Durable. 



3. Tilting 




Foam rubber with adhesive backing 

-Easy to install. Breaks down and wears rather quickly. 
Not as effective a sealer as metal stripis or rolled vinyl. 

Never use where friction occurs. 



4. Sliding 
pane 



1 

2 
3 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2 
3 



X I 

X I 

X I 

X I 

X ( 

X t 

X ( 

X ( 

X ( 

X i 

X ( 





) 






) 




4 


) 




t 


) 






) 






) 






■ ) 






) 






• ) 






) 






) 


= . _^ — ■ 




) 





TotaMength of weatherstripping required . — 

Be sure to allow for waste. If you buy in kit form, be 
sure the kit is intended for your window type and size. 
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IN THE BANt^g. OR UP THE CHIMNEY 



Installation 



Thin spring metal ^^-^^^^^JX^ .^ 



CHANNEU 




0UT5fPE' 



■Install by moving sash to the open position and sliding 
strip in between the sash*and ihe channel. Tack in place 
into the casing. Do not cover fhe pulleys in the' upper 
channels. 



Bottom 

RAIU 




Install strips the full width of the sash on the bottom of 
the lower sash bottom rail and the top of the upper sash 
top rail. , 
V 



r . 



I' 



CIjOSBO 





^ . 

outsipe: 



llien^attach a strip the full width of the window to the 
upper sash bottom rail. Countersink the nails slightly so 
they won't catch on the lower sash top rail. 



Rolled vinyl 





Nail on vinyiN^tjips oft double-hung windows as shown. 
A sliding window is much the same and^can be treated as 
a. double-hung window turned on its side. Casement and 




tilting' windows, should be weather^tripped with the 
• vinyl nailed to the window casing so that, as the window 
shuts, it conipresses the roll. 



Adhesive-backed faam strip 




Install adhesive badced foam, on all types of windows, 
only where there is no fricxion. "On double-hung win- 
dows, this is •.only on the bottorn (as shown) and top 
rails. Other types of windows cah^use foam strips in 
many more places. 
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WEATHERSTRIP 
YOUR 
DOORS 




AN EASY DO-IT- 
YOURSELF PROJECT 



You can weatherstrip "your doors even if you*re not an 
experienced handyman. There are several types of 
weatherstripping for doors, e^ch with its own level of 
effectiveness, durability and degree of installation diffi- 
culty. Selegt among the optioas given the one you feel is 
best for you. The installations are the same for the two 
sides and top of a door, with a different, more durable 
one for the threshold. • 



The Alternative Methods and Materials 




To? vfew 



1. Adhesive backed foam: 
•Toob 

Knife or shears. 
Tape measure 



Evaluation extremely easy to install, invisible when 
instjJled, not -very durable, more effective on doots than 
windows. 




Installation — stick foam to 
.inside face of jamb. > 




TOP VIEW 



3. Foam rubber with wood backing: 

. . . « 

Toots 

Hammer, nails, 
Han^ sa\y. 
Tape measure 

Evaluation — easy to install, visible* when installed, not 
ver^ durable. 



Installation — nail strip 
snugly against the closed door. 
Space nails 8 to 12 inches apart. 




Z Rolled vinyl wt^ aluminum channel backing: 
Tools 



Hammer, nails. 
Tin snips 
Tape? measure 



lO? VIEW 



TO? VIEW 



Evaluation. — easy to install, visible when installed, 
durable. 



Installation <-'nail strip snugly 
against door on^the casing 




4. Spring metal: 
Tools « 

Tin snips 
Hammer, nails. 
Tape measure 

Evaluation «- easy to install, invisible when installed^ 
extremely durable. 




Installation — cut-to length 
and, tack in place. Lift outer 
edgfc of strip with screwdriver 
after tacking, for better seal. 
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IN THE BANK . OR UP THE CHIMNEY 





Note: Th^ methods are harder than 1 through 4/ 
•SLlotBrtocking metal channeb: 

Toob ' TbPviESN/ ' 

Hack saw / 
Hammer, 

Tapemeasure ' 

Evaluation — difficult to^ 
visible when installed:, du: 
because they^rc exposed; e; 

Installatibn — cut and fit '4'^ 
strips to head of dogr first: 
male strip on door, fcfmale^ 
on head; then hinge side of 
door: male stnp on jamb, 
female on door; finally lock 
side on door, female on 
jamb.. ' 



(alignnient is critical), 
e but subject to damage, 
*^ t seal. 




8. .l>o<ft$hoes: 
Tools 

Screwdriver, s 
Hack^w, 
Plane,' '\ ' 
Tapemeasure « 




Evaluation — useful with wooden thresfahold that is not 
woni* very durable, vdifGcult to install (must remove, 
door). r . • ^ 



Installation — remove doilF'ahd 
trim required amount off bot- 
tom.. Cut to door width. In- 
stall by sliding vinyl oiit and 
fasten ijjth screws. — 1 — 




6. Fitted interlockihg.metal channels: 
(J-Strips) 



TOPVIEVV 





Evaluation — very difficult to install, exceptionally good 
weather seal, invisible when instalTed, not exposed to 
possible damage. 

Installation — should be installed by a carpenter. Not 
appropriate for do-it-yourself installation unless done by 
an accomplished handyman; 





7. Sweeps: 

Tools " 

Screwdriver, 
Hack saw. 
Tape measure 



Evaluation — useful for flat threshholds, may dtd^n 
carpet or rug. 

Models that flip up when the door is opened areT avail- 
able (not illustrated). 

Installation — cut sweep to fit 1/16 inch in from the^ 
edges pf- the door. Some sweeps are installed on the 
inside and some outside. Check instructions for your 
particular ^type. « 



9. \«nyl bulbthiBshold 



Tools 

Screwdriver, 
Hade saw, 
Tlane, 

Tapemeasure^ 




Evaluation useM where there is no' threshhold or 
wooden one is worn out, difficult to install, .vinyl will 
wear but replacements are available. 

Installation — reinove door and trim required amount 
off bottom.. Bottom should have about 1/8^^ bevel to 
seal against vinyl. Be sure bevel is cut in right direction 
for opening. * • ^ 



10. Interlocking threshold: 

In.- , • 




Evaluation — very difficult to install, exceptionally goo'd 
weatherseal. '/ 

Installation — s^uld be installed by a skilled carpenter. 
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INSIALL PLASTIC 
^StORM WINDOWS 





AN EASY DO-IT- 
YOURSELF PROJECT 



Tack the plastic sheetslover the outside of ^our windows, 
or tape sheets over the inside instead o£ installing 
permanent type storm windows. , 



Ibols &IVIaterials 




1- 

3. 



Six-mil thick polyethylene plastic in rolls or kits 
Shears to cut and trim plastic 
2" wide masking tape 

OR . 



iiks 




"3- Hammer aind tack 
4- 1/4** X M/4" wood slats 





Installation 

Measure the width, of your larger windows to determine 
the width of tTie plastic rOlTs to bu^^. Measure the length / \ 
of your windows to see how n^axiy linear feet arfd- / 



therefore how many rolls or the kit size you need to 
buy. 

Attach to the insjde oj t)i^|gide of the frknie so that the 
: plastic, will block airfl6w that Teaks around^ the moveable 

parts of the window. If you attajch the 'plastic to the 
' outside use the slats and tacks. If you attach it to the 

inside masking tape will work. 

Inside installation is easier and will provide greater pro- 
tection to the plastic. Outride 'installation is more dif-- 
ficult, especially on a* 2 story house, and the plastic is 
more likely to be damaged by the elements. 

•Be sure to install tightly and securely, and remove -all 
excess — besides looking .better, this wiU make the 
pla^ic less susceptiblij' to deterioration during the course 
of tifeniaQter. . - . " - 
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IN THE BANK ... OR UP THE CHrMN&Y 

• 4P ■ / 



• % 

• V 

- c 




ALL ^NGL^ 
ESTORIVI 
NDOWS ^ 




c(»nM.cnm assembly 

DO-IT-YOUI^LF 
INSTALLATION 

Rigid Plastic: These are available in do^it-yourselfldts.^ ^ 

^ Glass: Stonn window suppliers' will build single pane 
glassy storm windows to your measurements that you 
then install yourself. Another me^Adr is to make ydiir ^ 
own with do-it-youi^elf materials available at some 

: hardware, stores. 



1^ 



Installation^ 

Rigid Plastic: These are always, installed on tfieingide. 
Follow the iiistructibns on the do-it-yourself kit, * ^ 

-Glass: iliese can be installed efther inside, if the way 
the window is built will permit it, or on the outside: If 
you install^ them on the inside, then you won't be able 
,to open the existing window. If you install them on the 
outside, then they only cover the moving part bf-the , 
wincjpw ai;id ypuTl save less .energy, but they wiD be 
pciiBanently installed. With metal casement " windows; 
exterior installatibn' of ^singl6-pane stOS^ri windows* is a 
job for a contractor. * , . ■ ' 

Determine hov^ you want the. windows to sit in the 
frame. Your measurements will be the outside measure- 
- ments of the stdmi window. Be as accurate as possible, 
then allow 1/8'' along each edge for clearance. YouTl be 
responsible for any errors in measurement, so do a good 
job. ^ ' ■ , ' : , 

When your windows are 'delftrered, check the actual 
measurements carefully against your order. 

Install the windows and fix in plac^with moveable clips 
so you cart take them down for cleaning. 



Advantages and 




Single pane storm windows aien^t as expenave as, 
the double-track qr triple-track comJ)ination win- 
dows, ^^e'e page . 42). ^ The major <iiiskdvzhtzg€ of the 
single ^ane windows is that you can't opji'them 
easily after they're installed.- 



Se.lekrtion: Judging Quial^^ 

Frame finish (glas^windows): A mill'finish (plain ialum- 
inum) will oxidize^ quickly and degrade appearance. - 
Windows with an aixodized or baked enamel finish look 
better, *- V . 

Weatherstripping: -The side of the stomi window frame 
which touches the existing window frame diould have a 
permanently installed weatherstrip or gasket to make the 
joint as airtight as po^ible^ • " 



*■ -I r 
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INSTALL 
tdtyiBINATION 

STORM 

Endows 





NORMALLY 

ICTOR 
INSIALLED 

Triple track combiiiation (windows and screen) storm 
windows are designed for installation over double-hung 
and sliding windlpws. They are pennanentl/ installed 
and can be opdied at any time for ventilation. 

Double-track combination units aiQ also available and 
they cost kss. Both kinds are Sold almosti:eyerywhere, 
and can be bought with or without the ccSt of installa- 
tion. ' : ■ 



Installatjcin 



You fcan save a few doilarsX^O% to 15% of the purchase 
price) by installing the windows yourself. But youTl 
need some tools: caulking gun, drill, and screw driver. . 
In most cases |t will be eaaer to have the supplier in- 
^ stall yo^ windows for you^^although it will cost more: 

The supplier will first meai^Mre all the windows where 
you want storm windo^ installedrit will take anywhere 
.fr<*ir several <days to a few>weeks to n^ake up your order 
before the supplier retxirns to install them. ' ^ - <: 

installation should take less than pne day, depending on 
how. many wiiid6ws^ire invoFved. T^^ important 
items should be checked to make sure the installation is 
properly done. , 

Make sure that both the window sashes and screen sash 
move smoothly and seal tightly when dfised after 
installation^ Poor installation can cause misalignment. ~- ' 

Be sure there .is a rjg/ir/^ caulked seal around the edge of 
the storm windows-'feaks can hurt thfe TWformance of 
storm windows a }ot. . , 



ioh^: Judging p.uatitV 



Frame ^finish: A mill finish (plain aluminum) will 
oxidize, reducing ease, of operation- and .degrading 
appearance. An* ^anodized or baked enamel finish is 
better. 

* ■ >.- ■■■ . • ^, .■ ■. 

CorMr .jbiirts; Quality of coristructioh affects the 
strength and peifonnance of storm windows. Comers are- 
a good place to, check construction. Ihey stiould be 
" strong and air .tigjit. Normally overlapped cprner joints 
are bettjer thain mitred. If you can see through the 
joints, they wffl leaS^aS. '■ • / 

Sash tracks and weallierstripping: Storm windows are 
-'supposed to reduce ait leakage aroimd windows. The 
depth of the jnetal grooves (sash tracks) ^ the Sides of 
the" windowed the weatherstrippinjg qudity makes a 
big difference in how well storm windows can do^this. 
Compare several types before deciding. . ^ 

Hardware qualrty: Hie quality of locks and.^t^hes has a . 
direct effect on durabiUty and is a good indicator of 
overall construction quality. 



NOTE: Moft combination units wUT com© with two or 
thTM t/4" dia. holas (or/other typas of vents) 
drillad through the fraroeVwhera it meats the win- 
dow sill. This* is to. keep Mntar condensation from 
collacting on the sill andVoausing rot. Keep these 
• holes clear, and drill theitl yourself if your com- 

bination units don't already h^va them. 
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INSTALL 
COMBINATION 



STORM 



DOORS 




NORMALLY 
COI\rrRACTOR 
IIMSTALLED ' 



Combination (windows and screen) stoftn doors are 
designed for installation over exterior doors. They are 
sold almost everywhere, with or without the cost of 
installation. 



Installation 

You can save a few dollars (10% to 15% of the purchase 
price) by installing doors yourself But you'll need some 
tools: hammer, drill, screw driver, and. weatherstripping. 
In most 'cases, it will be easier to^have the supplier install 
your doors himself. 

The supplier will first measure all the doors where you 
. want storm doors installed* It will take anywhere from 
several days -to a few weeks *to make up your , order 
before the supplier returns to- install thern. installation, 
should take less than ^one-half day. ; 
Before, the installer leaves, be sure the doors operate ^ 
smoothly and close tightly. Check for cracks around the 
jamb^ and make sure the seal is as air-tight as possible. 
Also, remove and replete the exchangeable panels 
(window and screen) to niake sure they fit properly and 
with ^ weather tight seal. 

Selec^on: Judging QLsality 

Door finish: A mill finish (plain aluminuri) will oxidize, 
redtrcing ease of. operatiofi and de^ading appeararice. 
An anodized or baked enamel finish is bettefT 



Qorner joints: Quality of construction affects the 
strength and effectiveness of storm doors. Corners are a 
gpod place to check construction. They should be strong 
and air tight. If you can see through the joints, they will 
^-leakair. * . " ^ * 

Weatherstripping: Storm doors are supposed t^ reduce 
air leakage around your doors. Weatherstripping quality 
makes a big difference in how well storm-doors can do 
this. Compare several types before deciding. 

Hardware quality; The quality of locks, hinges and 
catches should -be evaluated since it can have a direct 
effect on durability , and is a good indicator of overalT. 
construction quality. 

Construction material: Storm doors of wood or'^teel can 
also be purchased within the same price range as the 
: aluminum variety. They have the .same quality xiiffer- 
. ^nces and should^- be similarly 'evaluated i., The choice 
between 'doors of similar quality but different material is 
primarily up to your own personal taste. . . - 
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INSULATION 



Frcm the pages in Part 3 that deal with insulating your 
house you can get a good idea of whaf your choice of 
insulating materials is (see "^Materials" at the beginning 
\ of eadi how-to sectionX how many square feet you 
^njed, and whether you need a vapor barrier with your 
^insulation. There are, three niore things you need to 
kno^ before you buy: r 



L What the R*Value of the insulation si^ould be — your 
. money's worth in insulatioi^is measured in R-Value. 
V R-Value is a number thai^^ells you how much 
, resistance the insulation presents to heat flowing: 
through it. The bigger the R-Value, the better the 
insulation. This page lists reconmiended R-Values for 
the different parts of the house. 



2. What kind of insulation -^o buy — pages 45 and 46" 
wiU help you choose the* right kind of insulation for 
,thej6byou want to do.. ' 

31 How thick your insulation should be — For the 
R-Value and type of insulation you're going to buy, 
look at>the table at the bottom of pagejl6 - itTl tell 
. you how^many inches of each type of insulation it 
(^akes ^achieve the R-Value you need. 

NOTE: \i you have a choice of in$ulatibg materials, and 
all your choices, are available in your area, 
simply price this same R-Value for both, and get . 
the better buy. Pay more only for more 
R-Value. 



1. What the R^V^Iueof the insulation should be : 



UNFINISHED ATTIC, NO FLOOR 

Batts, -blankets or loose fill in the floor between the 
joists: 



THICKNESS OF 
.EXISTIWG 
tKSULATiON 



- 0"-2" 



HOW MUCH 

,t6 aoo 



R-38 
R'-22 
R-11 
R-11 
None 



HOW MUCH TO ADO 
IF YOU HAVE 
ELECTRIC HEAT 
OB 

IFVOU HAVE OIL 
HEAT ANO LIVE IN 
A COLO CLIMATE* 



R^ 
R-30 
R-11 
R-11 
None 



HOW MUCH TO AOO IF 
YOU HAVE ELECTRIC 
HEAT AND LrVE'IN A 
COLO CLiUATE«4t 



R<38 
R-38 
R-30 
R-19 
■R-ll 



i 



•Add this-much if: 

A. You're doing it yourself and your Heating and. 
Cooling Factors add up to more than 0.4, or 

B. You're hiring z contractor and your Heating and^ 
Cooiing Factors add up to more than 0.8. 

••Add this much if : ^' 

A. You're doing' it yourself and youf Heating and 
- Cooling Factors add up to more than 0.7, or 

B. You're hiring a contractor arKJ your Heating and 
Cooling Factors add up to more than t.O. 



FINISHED ATTIC 

,2 




1^ Attic Ceiling -r see the table at the left iinder Un- 
finished Attic, No Floor. ' . 

2. Rafters - contractor fills completely with blow-in 

insulation. ... . . a» 

Knee Walls - Insulate ^ (5), Outer Attic Rafters 

instead. / * ^ 

■-- . •■ • . ~ 

4. Outer Attic Floors - Insulate'(5), Outer Attic Rasters 
• instead. 

5. Outer Attic Rafters — Add batts or blankets: If there 
is existing insulation in (3) and (4), add R-11. If there 
is no existing insulation in (3)' and (4) , add R- 1 9, 

. 6. End Walt - Add batts or blankets, R-1 1. * 



UNFINISHED ATTIC.WITH FLOOR 

A. Oo-it-yourself^or Con tra c t or Installed: . . 

Between the collar beams - follow the guidelines above ^ 
; in Unfinished Attic, No Floor. 

Rafters and end walls -^buy insulation thick enough to 
fill the space available (usually R-19 for the rafters and 
R-11 for the end walls). - . 
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B. Contraetor Imtallad 

Contractor ' blows loose-fill insulation under the floor. 
\ Far this space completely — see p^ 44 for the 
.youshoulclget." 



* R)AME WALLS contractor blows in insulation to SSI 
the space inside the walls. See page 44 for the R-Value 
you^ouldget. 



CRAWL SPACE - R4 1 batts or blankets against the 
wall and the edge of the floor. 

-/ . . 

FLCX)RS - R-ir batts or blankets between the 
joistSy foU-faced. 

BASEMENT WALLS - R-i 1 batts or blankets between 
wall studs. ^ ' 



2.^What kindof itisulationtobuy: 



9ATTS— ^ass ^[ber, rock wool ' 




Where the^re used to iniulate: 

unfmished attic floor 
unfinished attic rafters ' . 
underside of floors 



best suited for standard joist oT rafter spacing o^l6" or 
24", and space between joists relatively free of^bstruc- 
tions 

. cut'^ sections 15" or 23" wide, 1" to 7" thick, 4' or 8' 
long ♦ ^ 

with or without a vapor barrier backing - if you need 
one and can't get it, buy polyethylene except that to 
*: be used to insulate the underside of floors 

easy to handle because of^relatively small, size 

use will result in more waste from trimming sections , 
than use of blankets 

fire resistant, moisture resistant ^ 



FOAMED IN PLACE— ureaformaldehyde-based 



Where it's i|$ed to insulate: 

finished frame walls 




moisture resistant, fire resistant 

may have higher insulating value than blowri-in materials ^ 

* more exi^ensive than bio wn-in materials 

quality of application to date has been very inconsistent — 
choose a. qualified contractor ^o wiU guarantee his work. 

^^>ART3: HOW TO DOIT 
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BLAN KETS— ^ fiber,rock wool 




1[Vhere they're used to insulate:. 

unfinished attic f|loor 
unfinished attic rafters 
underside of floors 



best suited for standard joist or rafter spacing of 16^ or 
24", and space between joists relatively free of obstruc- 
tions^ • : ' 

cut in s^ction^ lS" or 23'' wide, 1" to 7" thick in rolls 
to be cut to length by the installer 

with or without; a vapor barrier backing * 

a little mordndifficult to* handle than batts because, of 
size \- 

jEire resistant; moisture resistanf 



RIGID BOARD- 




extruded polystyrene bead 
board (expanded polystyrene) 
urethane board ,^ass fiber 



Where it's used to insulate: 

basement wall . 

NOTE: Polystyrene and urethane rigid board- insula- 
tion should only be installed by a contractor. 
. ^ They must^be covered with 1/2" gypstrm wall- 
board to assure fire safety. ' ^ 

extruded polystyrene and urethane are their own yapor 
barriers, bead board and glass fiber are not. ^ 

high insulating value for relatively small thicknesses, 
particularly urethane. \ ' 

conjesin 24"or 48"widtiis . , 



variety of thicknesses from 3/4" to 4' 



LOOSE FILL (pourecWn)— glass fiber, rock wool, 

cdQuIosic fiber, ver- 
miculit^, polite 




vv^x>r barrier bduj 

best suited for n< 
whea space bei 



Where it's used to insulate: 

• ." ■ *■ . ■ * 

unfJnished attic floor 

and applied separately 

;t^dard or irregular joist spacing or 
niany obstructions 




^ass fiber and rock V>oI are fire resistant and moisture 
res^tant 

ccQulo^c fibe^ chemically treated to be fire resistant a&d 
i: moisture Resistant; treatment not yet proven to .be heat 
. resistant^ may break down in a hot attic; check to be 
* sure that bags indicate material meets Federal Specifica- 
tions. If they do, they Tl be clearly labelled- i 

^cellulosic fiber has about 30% more insulation valie than- 
rock wool for the same installed thickness (this, can 
be important iij waDs or imder ^ttic floors). 
/\enniculite is significantly more expensive but can be 
poured into smaller areas. 

' vermiculite and perlite bave about ^the same insulating . 
' valuet" . 

jJl are easy to install; 



LOOSE FH-L (blcwn-in)— ^ass fiber, rock wool, 

ceUulosic fiber 




Where it's used to iimilate 

. unfinishe d attic floor 
finished attic floor ^ 
finislied frame walls 
underside of floors 



vapor barrier bougjit separately ■ 

same physical properties as poured-in loose filL 

Because it consists pf smaller tufts, cellulosic fiber ge 
into small nooks and* comers more consistently than ' 
rockrwoel or glass fiber when blown into closed spaces 
sucH' as walls or joist spaces. 



When'^any'^r these materials are bfbwn into a closed 
space 'enough must be blown in -to fill the whole ^ace. 



3- How thick your insulation should be: 

Get the R-Value you need from page 44, and the type of insulation you need from this page and the one before. Use the 
table below to find out how thick the insulation you buy should be: ^ 



tYPE OF INSULATION 





, BATTS OR BLAN KETS 


* < LOOSE FILL (POURED-IN) 


\ 
\ 


















> 




glass 


rock 


glass 


rock 




cellalosic . 






fiber 


wool. 


fiber 


wool 




fiber 




R-11 


3%"-4" 


3" 


V 5" ■■ 


4" 


3" 


R-lt 


R-t9 


6'''r6%".. 


K4" 




6"-7" 


-5" . 


fl-19 


R-22 


e>A" 


6" ■ 


10" 


7"-8" 


6" 


R-22 




9%"-10%"» 


9 "* 


13"-14" - 


10"-11" 


8" 


R-30 


R-38 


12"-13"* 


10%"» 


17"-18" 


13"-14" 


10"-11" 


R-38 
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Vtwo batts^ blankets recfuired. 



IN THE BANK 



. OR UP THE CHIMNEY 



\ 



J. 




IMSUL^E^OUR 
ATTIC / 



ERIC 




AN EASY DO- IT- ^ 
YOURSELF PROJECT 

Install batts or blankets between the joists or tni|5ses 
your attic * . 

OR 

Pour in loose fill between the joists or trusses 
OR 

Lay in batts or pour in loose fill over existing insulatioa 
if you Ve decided you don't have enough already. Don't 
add a vapor barrier if -you're \instaIliiigv additira^ 
^ insulation. ^ ■■ _ 



NOTE: if ydur attic has tnSses In K this section stiH applies ^ the insulatibn goes in the same place, but job is morer difficult. 



Tools ■/ 

I. Temporary lighting 

' •' / ' ' 

2- Temporary flooring 

3. Duct or masking tape (2" wide) 

4. Heavy duty staple gun and 




Safety 



\ 



Heavy duty staple gun and rrr^^^ iTw?Kn 
staples, or hammer^ and tacks j^^^^^"^ 



5. 'Heavy duty shears or linoleum knife to cut batts or 
. blankets and plastic for vapor barrier-^^j^ j-^^ 



1. Provide good lightii}g ^ 

2. Lay boards or plywood sheets down over the tops of 

' the joists or trusses to form a walkway (the ceiling b€^ 
low won't support your weight)/ > , ^ 

3. Be careful of roofing nailS' protruding through roof 
sheathing. • ^ 

4. If you use glass fiber or mineral ^ool," wear 
gloves and breathing mask, and keep the mater- 
ial wrapped unUl you're ready to put it in place. 



7^ 




Materials 

What you'll need 

Batts, glass fiber or rock wool 



Blankets, glass fiber or rock wool 

♦ ~ 

Loose fai , rock wool, 
cellulosic fiber, 
orvermiculite 

Vapor barriers 



How much 

(a) Accurately determine your attic area. . 

If necessary, divide it into rectangles and sum the 
9 ^areas. ' ^ 

PART 3: HOW TO DO IT 

' ■ ' • ■ * ^• 




Total = 

(b> Insulation area = (.9) X (total) — 

(c) ^j>^ Vapor bafrier area (see if you need one - page 54). 
- L Batts or blankets .with vapor barrier back- 

. ing — use insulation area. 
2. Polyethylene (for use with loose fill, or if back- 
- ed batts or blankets are not available ) —use 
insulation area, but plan on waste since the" 
polyethylene will be installed in strips between 
the joists or trusses, and you may not be able . 
' to put an even nimiber of strips out of a roll.^ 

(d) Insulation thickness - see page 44. If page 44 calls 
for R-30 or more, you may be adding two layers j 
of insulation. Lay the first layer between the joists 

■ or trusses, and^ the second layer across them. Only ^ 
th^ first layer should have a vapor barrier under- 
' neath it. The second layer should be an unfaced 
#• , ^batt or- blanket, •loose fill, or a faced batt or 
' blanket with the vapor barrier slashed freely. 
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Preparation 

Put in temporaiy lighting and flooring, check for leaks and check need for ventiJatipn and vapor barrier(see page 54). Seal all 
place^ where pipes or wires- penetrate the attic floor. NOTE: Some manufactcfrers may recommend using polyethylene in a 
TOntinuous sheet across the joists or trussies. Ifvou aie*n*t addibg. insulation that covers the tops of these framing members 
with at least of insulation, laying a continuous sheet may cao^ condensation along them; lay strips as showii instead. 





Install, temporary flooring and lights. Keep insulation in 
wrappers until you are ready to install! It - comes 
wrapped in a compressed state and expands when the 
wrappers are removed. / ^ 



Install separate vapor barrier if needed (see page 54). 
Lay in polyethylene -strips between joists or trusses. 
Staple or tack in place. Seal seams and holes with tape, 
(Instead of taping, se^ms may be overlapped 6")- 




Check for roof leaks, looking for Water stains or marks. 
If ypii find leakage, make repairs before you^ insulate. 
Wet insulation ii ineffective and can damage the struc- 
ture of your home. 



4iEr|c 




If you're using loose fill, install baffles at the inside of 
the eave vents so that the insulation won't block the 
flow of air from the yents into the attic. Be sure that in- 
sulation extends out far enough to cover the top plate. 



IN THE BANK ... OR UP THE CHIMNEY 



Installing the insulation 

Either lay in batts o/wanfe^ l>etween the joists or pour in loose fiU. If yoO're using batts or blankets with a vapor barrier, 
placethebanier on the side toward the living area. , .\ : 




Lay in blankets^or *batts/between joists or trusses. (Note; 
batts and blankets are slightly wider than joist spacing so 
theyTl fit snugly). If/blankets are used, cut long runs 
first to conserve matferiaT, using leftovers for shorter 
spaces. Slide insulation under wiring wherever possible. 
OR. 





The space between the chimrtey arid tiie wood framing 
should be filled with non-combustibie niaterial, prefer- 
-ably unfaccd batts or blankets. Also, the National Elec- 
tric Code requires that insulation be kept 3" away fr 
light fixtures. 





\ . Pour iA lobse fill insulation to the depth required. If you 
" are <x)vering the tops of the joists, a good way to get uni- 
form depth is to stretch two or three strings the length 
of the attic at the desired height, and level the insulation 
to the stHngs. Use a board or ga'rden rake.^Fill all the 
nooks and crannies, but don't cover recessed li^t 
fixtures, exhaust fans, or attic ventilation. - 




Cut ends of batts or blankets to fit snugly around cross 
bracing. Cut the next batt in a similar way to allow the 
ends to butt tightly together. If page 44 calls for an 
R-Value that requires a second layer, place it at right 
angles to tha joists. 
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V. 



INSULATE YOUR 



HjdOllED 



two OPTICUS 
AVAILABLE 



A 



i 




1. CONTRACTOR INSTALLED: blow-in insulation 
imder thcflooring and between the joists. 



DO IT YOURSELF OR CONTRACTOR: install 
batts between the rafters, collar beams, and the 
studs on thft end wallp. . 




INSTALLED 

use 




Blown-in insulation 

1^ fiber 
' ibck wool 
^- oellulosic fiber 




IX) you need ventilation in your atitic? Sec page 54. ^ 

Check for roof leaks, looking for 'water stains or marks. 
'If your can find any" leaks, make repairs before you 
^Jnsulate. Wet insulation is useless and can damage the 
Wucture of your house. _ 

What your contractor will do 

The insulation is installed -by blowing the insulating 
material under sur pressure through a big flexible ho^ 
* iiito the spaces between the attic floor and;the ceiling of 
the rooms below. Bag? of insulating materiail are fed into 
a blowing machine that,4?iixes the insulation, with air and 
forces it through the fose and into place. Before starting 
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the inachine, the contractor locate the cross bracing 
between the joists in the ^tic. HeTl then remoye the 
floor boards above the ^oss bracing and install the 
insulation by blowing it in on each side of the crcjss 1 
bracing to make sure* there are no spaces left unfilled- A' 
Since here's no effective way to^partially fill a spaie, all 
of -the spaces should be completely filled to ensure 
proper' covefage. Normally the job will take no longer ^ 
than.a*day. 

yVfiiat you siKMiki check 

First be very careful a|6out choosing z contractor. See 
page 66 for advice on how to make ajelection.- 

Before you sign an agreement with your contractor, 
depide how much -an4 ^>^t kind of insulation you're 
buying and make , sure it's included 4h ^the contfact. 
Insulation material properly^ installed wiU* achieve a 
sin^e msulating value (R-Value) fortbeiiepth of your ^ . 
joist space. You should agrpe on what that insulating 
value is with the contractor, before the job begins. Next 

. check a bajg^f the type of jnsulation he intends to use. 
On it, there wiU be a table will indicate how many 
square feiet of attic floor that-bag is meant to cpver whfle 
achieving the desired insulatihg value/ The infonnation 

may be in different forms (nuir^ber of: square feet per. 
bag or number of bags per^IOOO square feet), so you 
may have to do some simple division to use the number, 
correctly. Knowing this and the area of your attic, you. 
should be able: to figure out how many bags must be . 
installed to give you the desired R-Value.ThK number 
should be agreed upon between you and the contractor 
before the job is begun- While tte job is in progress, be 
sure the rigjit amount is being installed^ There's nothing 
wi»ng with having the contractor save the empty bags so 
that you can count theni (5 bags^naore or less than the ' 
amount you agreed on is an acceptable difference from, 
the estimate). 

After the job. Ts finished, it's jgood idea to drill. 1/4" 
diameter holes in the iloor about a foot apart. Itis will 
he^p prevent condensation from collecting under the 
floor in welter. 
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DO-IT-YOLV^ELF 

Install batts .or blankets in your attic between the rafters 
and ccdlar beams,, and the studs on the end walls. 




Ihis measure will imrohe installing 2x4 beams which 
span between each roof rafter at ceiling height, if ^our 
attic doesn't already have ihem. This gives, you a ven- 
tilation space above for the insulation (see page 54). 



NOTE: Th« matOTials, nrwtlMids, and thido mi e i of insula- 
taoo ar« the stfM'for bo^ do-it^yoursaif and con^ 
tractor jobs. For aovica on choosing^ a contractor, 
► 66. 



Safety 

: I - Provide good lifting: 

2- Be careful of roofing tiailis protruding through the 
roof sheathing \ 

3. If you use glass fiber or mineral wool, wear gloves 
and a breathing mask and keep the material wrap- 
ped until you're about to use it 



Tools 

1 . Temporary lighting 

2- Heavy duty staple gixn* 

3. linoleum Jcnife or heavy duty shears to cut the 
insulation ^^n:^^"^^. 




4. Duct or masking tape (2'* wide) 

you're putting in collar 

6. Power or lu^d saw (only if you're putting in collar 
beams) 



5^ Hammers- 
beams) 




^^^^^^^ 



Materials 

What you'll need 



Buy either batts or blankets, made out of glass fiber or 
rock wool. . 



Do you need insulation with an attached vapor barrier? 
FoUonv the guidelines on page 54. • ' 

Exception: For the area between the collar beams, If 
youVe laying t^e new insulation on top of old 
insulation^ buy insulation without a vapor barrier if 
possible, or slash the vapor barriq[ on the new insula- 

tion.-^:..^ • '■ •• '\- ■■ •■. • V ■ 

HowThiek? 

For tlSe area between the collar beams, follow the^^ 



1. 



guidelines on page 44. (^'Existing insulation" me^ 
either insulation between the collar beams or in the 
•attic floor.) ^ . ' ' . . 

For the d^ers and end walls, buy ins^>l£tion that^s 
thick enough .tp fill up the rafter and y^d spaces. If 
there's some existing insulation fin there, the 
-conibinei} 'thickness of the new. and bid insulation 
together ^ould fill up the space^^ 



How much 



1/ ^ 





a: 



Fjgure out tSie area you want ^e insulation t<^ cover 
between your . rafters and collar beams (diown 
above). In general, figure each area' to. be covered, 
and' add the areas up. if your 'attic is, like the one 
sho^, itieasure distance$ a, b, and cr,' enter them^ 
below^ and do the figuring indicated (the '.9* allows" 
for tn^ space taken up by rafters or collar beams-): 



distance b 



distance a distance b 



distance b 



distance c 



X .9, = 



X .9 = 



.9 = 



Area 1 



Area 2 



Area 3 



TOTAL 



total area of insulation 
needed for rafters and 
collar beams. 
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Calculate die length of 2x4 stock youH need for 
coOar beams:: Me^uie the length of span you need 
between pftets (c) and count the number of cdlar 
beatns- ym nied to instdl. Multii^y to get the length 
of stock' yo^ need. You can have the lumber yard 
cut it to length at a smaH char^'. If you cut it 
yoiiijclfyallow for waste; If you plan to finish >^ur 
atticvj^ck with your lumber yard to make sure 
X 4** *s arc strong enough to support the veiling 
yoii plan to install. 



3, Figure out the area of eacK end wall you\want tp 
(Hnsulate. Measure (d) and (e) and multiply to de-.. 
termine the area. Multiply by (.9) to* correct for 
the space taken up by the studs, then multiply by 
the number «f end walls. ' . ^ - . * 





}: 



area 



number of^ 
end walls 



area raquirad 



Installation . 

PlBparatioit \ 

Check for roof l^s, looking for water.stains or inarks. If you can find any le^ks, niakexep^ before^you insulate- ,Wet in- 
sulation is useless and can damage the structurey^f ydflr house. Det€rmine your need fojr nfore ventilation.by referring to 
;c 54. Put up your temBorary lights and: > ^ ' " . L 





1, IiKtall 2x4 collar bearns^aniiiiig from "rafter to 
lifter at the ceiling height you want. Every pair of 
V rafters diould have a collar beam spanning between 

them. . / . ' • . 

. . * * • ' I * 

\Note: If you're installing^new" insulation over exist- 

^ing insulation:. - 

Betvveea the Rafters- and Between the ^nd Wall 
Studs, cut the old insulation loose where it has been 
stapled, push it to the back of the cavities, and slash 
the old vapor barrier (if any) before you lay the new 
• insulation oyer it. 

Between the . Collar Beams, lay the new insulation 
above the old. Lay it over the, tops of the collar 
bean:is in an unbroken layer at right angles to the 
" beanos. Use insulation thaJl does not have a vapor 
barrier for this part of the job. If you can't get in- 
sulation without a vapor barrier, slash the vapor 
barrier before laying it down, so that^ moisture 
won*t get trapped in the^^sulation. 



Iiistall batts or blanket, sections in place, between^ the ' 
•rafters and collar beams. Install with the vaponbar-:" ' 
rier on-^the inside, the side toward you. Don!t try to 
use a continuous length of insulation where the collar 
. bealiis meet thi rafters. It will only result in gaps 
'that are very hard to fill. Install batts. in the. end 
walls the same way. Be sure to trim carefully to fit 
the angles on the end walls. ' . .. 




Install batts or blanket actions by stapling the . . 
facing flange to the edge of the rafter of collar beam. 
Don't' staple to the outside of the rafters; the vapor 
balrier will have a break at every rafter; and you . 
may compress the insulation against the sheathing^ ^ 
reducing its insulating value. _ ^ 



IN THE BANK . • . OR UP THE CHIIVINEY 



INSULATE YOUR 
HIUISHED 
ATTIC 




TWO OPTIONS 
AVAILABUE X 

(and worth considering if there's under 4 inches of 
insulation already there,) , r^' 

1. porjj^actor Installation: insulation blown into the 
-ceiling, sloping rafters and outer attic floors; batts - 
installed in the knee walls. ' ' 

■ f 

2. Do-it-yoursalf: instalk^on of batts, blankets or 
loose fill in all attiiTS^ces you can get to. 



Vyhele the insulation needsto be 
instaile^i 2 




1. Attic Cefling, 

2. Rafters 

3. Knee Walls 



4. Outer Attic Floors, or 

5. Outer Attic Rafters 
;6. EndWalls 



G^TRACTOR IIMSTALLED 

types of materials contractors use 




Blown-in insulation 
^ass fiber 
rock wool 

Batts or blankets 
gjass fiber 
rock wool 




^ow thick, should the insulation be? Se^ page 44. 
Qieck your nieed for. ventilation and a vapoiw barrier. See 
Pag^54: ^ ^ . : *^ 

Check for'ioof leaks, looking for water stains or marks. 
-If you can find- any leaks, ^Ji^e repaIl%before -you 
insulate. Wet insulation is useless and tan damiage the 
structme of your house. ^ * ' ^ ^ . - 

V!i/haft your cor^ 

Your contractonwiU blow insulation into the open joist 
spaces above your attic tailing,' between • the. rafters, 
nnd into the floor of the outer attic space, then install 
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batts in the knee walls. If you-want to keep the "outer 
attic spaces heated for storage or any other purpose, 
you should have the contractor^install batts between 
the outer attic rafters instead of Insfilating the outer 
floors arid knee walls. ^ 




Page 5Q describes Jiow blown4n insulation is installed 
under an imfinished^i^ttic floor. Th^:.£^cess is much 
the^ same . fpr open joists with no ifloor over them*" 
Pages 5 1 -52 describe^he'^right way to. install batts. * 

IX)-IT^YOURSELF - 

You . can insulate/ wherever you - can get into the- 
iinfiriislfed spaces.- [ 

'^Installing.irisulation m your, attic ceiling is the* same 'as 
mstalling it^in an unfinished^attic. Look at pages '47-49 
♦ to^see how this is done.* * • . * - 

If you Want to insuliat^ your outer StticSfpaces yourself, 
install batts Jjelween the. rafters and the studs in the 
small triangular end walls. Look at page 52 to see how to i 
dp this. ^^.^ - . 1 
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NEEbA 
VAPOR mRRIER 0R 
MORE VENTILATION 
VOUR ATTIC? 




CONTRACTOR ll\KTALLEI 
OR DO-IT-YOURSELF 

Whenevej you add insulation to your house, you shqpld 
consider the qeed for a vapor ^rier or more ventilation 
. where you're doit^ the ymrk. 

A vapor barrier .will prevent water vapor from condens- 
ing and coif^cting in your new insulation or on the 
beams and rafters of your house: , ' 

■ . ,. •'^ 

Added ventilation will remove water vapor before it gets 
a • chance to condense and will also increase summer 
comfort by cooling off your attic. | 

■ ■ — ^ • ' I . 




What you heed 

If you're insulating your attic and: 
. ^ . you live in Zon« I 

1. Install a vapor barrier (unless you are blowing insul- 
ation in to a finished attic) 

2. Add ventilation area equal to i/300 your attic floor 
area if: 

' ^ p^^of condensation occur ahsr ona heating 

OR 

*You can't install-a vapor barrier with your insul- 
iation . * . - 



. . . you live in Zone 11 and have air conditioning 

. 1, Install a vapor barrier toward the living space if you 
are insulating a finished attic (with other attics a- 
v^por barrier is. optioml). 

2. Add Ventflation area equal to 1/1 sd your attic floor 
area. ; : , ^ ^ - , 

What siKiuld foe install^ 

Vapor bamersi. If you are installing batt or ^jlank^t 
insulatiwi, and you need a vapor barrier, buy the batts 
or blankets with the vapor barrier attached. Install them 
\Cith the vapot bamer side toward the hving space. 






fPyou are insi 
polyethylene 
tfjoists first,. 




loose fill Jnsulatioh, lay down 
r "plastic) .in strips bet^^en the 



. . if you live in Zone II and don't have air conditioning 

i.. Install a vaper'batyier toward the living space tf you 
are insulating a. fmisbed attic' <with other ^ajtics a 
.vapor barrier Is optional). ' Vj- . 

2. Add yentilation ^ea equal fo*l/300 your attic floior 
asea if signs of condensation occur after pne heating 
season. . * • 



^ Ve ntiiirt ion: Install ventilation lo^wiers^ (round or ^ 
rectaii^lar) in the eaves and gables (ridg^ vents are.also 
available but are more difficult and costly to^install in 
your house)^. The totaj open arjea.pT these louvers should 
be either 1/300 or 1/1 50 of your attic area (see **What. 
You Need*' above), and evenly divided between the 
gables and the eaves. 






nter 



Ventilation louveT5 should be installed* by: a 
* xmless you are ari exfjerienced hafidymari. 

Don't Block Ventilation Path with Insulation 



IN THE BANK . . . OR UP THE GHIMNEY 



INSULATE YOUR 
WOOD FRAME 
WALLS 



\ 




1Mb* 



dONTRACTOR INSIALLED 

Normally, insulating material is blovwior piunped into 
the spaces in a Mwtf frame wall through' hdes drilled 
from the outside or from the inside. ; - 

NOTE.' ' CondMisation in insulated walls may^ • problam; aaa 
box on eondansation, p.19. 



Types of m aterials co ntr actors 

Blow-in insulation: 
glass fii^ 
lock wool 
cellulosic fiber 




Foam-in insulation: 

plastic foam installed as a foam under sligfit pressure 
which hardens to form' insulation, Quality ojf applica* 
tion to date has been very inconsistent — ask your local- 
HUD/FHA office to. recommend a qualified installer. 



What vour Gbnfractor will do ^ 

The contractor will mciasure the area yqu want iasulatea 
to detemiiihe how ihuch inaterial^ he imS^ need and to 
estimate the. tost. To install , the insulation, .the contrac-'' 
tor rnusjt be. able to.get:aD the spaces in ^e ysH.. For. 
each spa^e^ he must drill a bole, usu^ly in^ the , outside 
mil, aft<^ removing the finished layer (i^uady<clapboard 
or shiri^e). This always amounts , to a lot of holes, but 
c«ice the job 5^ coinidete, a good contractor will leave no 
'traces behind. . ' 

If you have-brick veneer on the exterior, the procedure 
is^much the ^^ame, except that it may be cheaper to do it 
from the inside. 

Once the. holes in the wall have been made your 
contractor is then ready to install the insulation. If the 
insulation is bIown4n insulation hell be following the 
process outlined on page 50; If he's using foam, hell 
; \.pimip the foam into the waD spaces through a flexible 
hose with an applicator. With either method, each space ^ 
will be completely fiUed, and the siding replaced. * ^ 

• • • * ' 

What you shouM check ^ 

* Rrst Be very careful about selecting a contractor. See 
page 66 for advice on how to make a choice. 



ERJCpaRT 3: HOW TO DO IT 



Before you sign an agreement with -your confractor,. 
define wh^t you*re buying and make sure it's ^lled out ; 
/ in ;the contract. Insuktibn material properly . installed 
will add an R-Value of "8 for roek wool, lO; for 

\ cellulosic fiber, of li.5 for ureafoimakJehyde in a 
standard wobd- frgme w;yi. You 4^6ul^ agree: on whaj: 

\ • thait R-Value is with the wntractor before the job b^ins. 
, Next, check a lag of fhe^pe of insulation he intends to~; 
use (there will only be bags of mineral fiber, or Cellulosic ' 
fiber — there's no good W^y to check quantity with 
foam). On it/thete will be a table which will indicate 
how many square feet of \^ space that bag is n^ant to : 
fill while giving yoiw house the desired R valite- The 
information may be iii different forms (number of 
- square feet per bag or number of bags per 1000 square 
feet), so you may have to dp sonje simple division to use 
'the nuiHber correctly. # 

Knowing this and the area of your walls, you should be 
able to figure out about how many bags should be 
installed to give you the desired R-value. 

*" ■ ^ 

This number should be agreed upon between you and 

the contractor before the job is begun. While the job is 
/ in progress be sure the correct amoimt is being instaUed. 

Tfiere's nothing wrong with having ^e, contractor save 
^ the empty bags so you can coimt them — 4 or 5 bags, 
more or less than the amount you agreed on is an accept- 
able difference fcpm the estimate. 
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TWO OPnONS AVAILABLE 

(1) po-lt' Yourself: Install^ batt or blanket . insulation 
aaround the walls and perimeter of your crawl space. Laiy ' 
a plasty: vapor barrier. down on the crawl space earth./ 

(2) Contractor Imtalled: If your crawl space presents 
access or -working s^ace problems, you may'I^want to 
consider having a contractor do the work for you. The 
contractor will probably follow a method similar to the 
do-it-yourself method described below. But if he sug- 
gests something difTerent« have him price both methods 
and show you which is better . See page 66 for adviqe on 
how to select a contractor. ^ 



Ipols 

1. Staple gun 

2. ifeayy duty_sheaas linoleum knife 

3. Temporary lighting 

4. Portable fan or blower 
to provide ventilation 

5. ' 
6. 



Tape measure 

Duct or Masking Tape (2** wide) 




NOTE: The method of insuUrtion shonvn here should not be 
used by residents of Alaska^ Minnesota, and northern 
Maine. The ejctreni* frost pepotrstion in these areas 
can cause hesving of the foundation if the insulation 
. . method shoiwn here is used. Residents of these areas 
should contact local HUD/FHA field offices for advice. 





Safety 



\ 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 



Provide adequate temporary lighting 

Wear gloves and a breathing mask wdieh working 
with glass fiber or rock wool 
Provide adequate yentilatipn :. ■ f 
Keep lights, fan, and all \wres well off wet ground 



Materials 

Vifhat you'll need 



I. Rl l^ (3-3%" thick) blankets of rock wool -or glass 
fiber;- without a vapor barrier 




How much 

1, Determine area to be insulated; measure the length , 
and aver^ hei^t of the wall to be insulated; add 
3 '"'to the height (for perimeter insulation) and 
multiply the two to find total insulatipn area 

(length) X (height + 3') = area 
: X + 3' = 



2. Six mil polyethylene plastic to lay on earth* for vapor 
barrier .(mil's are a measure of thlekne^) 




2, Determine the area to be covered by the vapor 
barrier3>y finding the area of your crawl space 

. ^length) X <wtdth) - area 

. You may have to divide your crawl space into several^ 
rectangl^ — measure them and add up the areas. 

, (length) X (width). = 

' ■ - X = 



.V. 



TOTAL = 
AREA 



Installation 

^ ■ 
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-Drawing 1: Where the joists run. at right angles to the 
wall^ press shortipieces of insulation against the header 
— they should fit snugly. Then install the wall and perim- 
eter insulation by stapling the top of each strip to th^ sill. 
Make. sure thebatts fit snugly against each other, and that 
you' cut them long enough to cover ;2 feet of floor as in 
'Drawing 2. 




Drawing 2: Where the joists' run pu-allel t o the Virall, you 
don't need the short' pieces of insulation, just install the 
wall and perimeter insulation by stapling the top of each 
strip to the band joist. 

When all batts^fet^w been installed, lay down the poly- 
ethylene vapor barrier, tucking it under the batts all the 
way to the foundation wall. Turn it up at least 6" at 
the wall. Tapfe the joiiits of the vapor barrier or lap them • 
at' least 6". Han yow work to minimize stepping or 
crawling on the vapor barrier. • 



VENTILAniMG YOUR 
CRAWL SPACE ^^^^^^ 

Even with a: plastic vapor barrier on t^ie floor, thp iir in 
your crawl space will be too damp if fresh air doesn't 
get in there from time to time. This will mean your new 
insulation will be wet, and it won't keep your house as 
warm. It will also mean that wooden membe^ that hold 
up your house will be wet, and theyll rot.. Proper ven- 
tilation will prevent both of these problems: 



1. If your crawl spsfee is part of your fdrced-a^heatlng 
system (in-other words, if air from yduir furnabe moves 
through it), seal your crawl space a?: tightly as possible— 
'the air moving through it from your furnace is enough 
ventilation in winter. If you have^crawl space vehts^eep 
them ^hut in winter, open in summer. If there are no 
vents, run the blower on your furnace 3 or 4 times dur- 
ing the summer to keep the air in the crawl space from 
getting too damp. * " 
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2. All other crawl spades^ should have vents in them that 
can be ppened in summer (to clear out the damp air), 
and closed ti#itly in winter to make^the most of your 
new insulation. You cap make a cover for them to install 
ih winter; Note: Your* furnace may get its combustion 
air from the qrawkspace. If so, some of the vents should 
be left open. Check, with your local HUD/FHA office. . 
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INSULATE 
YOUR FLOOR] 




TWO OPTIONS AVAILABLE 

1. DO-IT-YOURSELF 

Install batts or blankets between the floor joists by sta- 
pling wire mesh or* chicken wire to the bottom of the . . 
joists and sliding the batts or'blankets in on top of the 
wire. Place vapor barrier up. 

. The job is quite^Tja^ to do in most cases. If you are 
insulating over a crawl space there may be some 
problems with access or working room, but careful 
planning "can make things go much Aore smoothly and 
easily. 

Check your floor joist spacing - this 'method will work 
best with standard 16" or 24" joist spacing: If you have 
non-standard or irregular spacing there will be more cut-^ 
ting and fitting and some waste of material. 

2. CONTRACTOR INSTALLED . \ 

See page 59. 



DO-IT-YOURSELF 
Tools 

Iv Heavy duty shears or linole'Um knife 

2. Temporary lighting with vr^-^ 
waterproof wiring and connectors 

. 3. Portable fan or blower 
to provide' ventilation 





4. Tape measure 

5. Heavy duty staple gun and staples 




fety 



1. 
3. 



Provide adequate temporary lighting 

Wear gloves and breathiiig mask whe^n working with 

glass fiber or rock wool 

Provide adequate ventilation - 

Keep lights and all wires off wet ground^ 



Materials 

'What you'll need • 

1. Rl l (3"-3V4'0 batts or blankets or rock wool or glass 
• fiber, preferably witJn foil facing (See Installation). 

1 • . ■ ' ■ ■ ■. : 




2. Wire mesh or chicken wire of convenient 
width for handling in tight space. 




l4ow much 

Determine the area to be insulated by measuring 
the length and width jmd multiplying to get the area. 

(length) X (width) = area 
( ) X (_^) = 

You may find it necessary to divide the floor into 
smaller areas and add them, 

(length) X fwidth) = area 
. {_ X (__) =- 



-) X (_ 

-) X (_ 

total area =. 



-)=- 
-) =- 



{.9)(total area); - area of insulation 

- (.9)r )= ' 

total area = area 'of wire mesh or chicken wire 
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iR UP THE chimney: 



InstaUatidn 



1% 





Start at a waU at one end of the joists and work out. 
Staple the* wire to the bottom of the joists, and at right 
angles to them. Slide batts in on top of the wire. Work 
with short sections of wire and batts so that it won't be 
too difficult to get the insulation in place. Plan sections 
to begin and end at obstructions sucl^ cross bracing. 



Buy insulation with a vapor barrier, and install the vapor 
barrier facing up (next to the^ warm side) leaving an air 
space between the vapor barrier and the floon Get foil- 
faced insulation if you can; it willmake. "the air space 
insulate better. Be sure that ends of batts fit snugly up 
against the bottom of the* floor to prevent loss of heat 
up end. Don't block combustion air openings fb?^^^^ 
naces, " / ^ 



r 
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INSULATE YOlAl 
BASEMENT WALLS 




AMOBERATELY EASY 
DQ-lt-YOURSELF PROJECT 

Install ,2" X 4'* studs (needed for thickness of insulation). ,^ 
along the walls to be insulated. Add glass fiber insulation 
between the studs. If you wish, finish with wallboard or 
pit^elling. The thiclaiess ott he^finished w aU^terial will 
determiijie the spadng oif the studs.. - - - . 



NOTE: The mothod of insulation shown h«r« should not b« 
usad by rwMdents of Ateka^ MinnAotk, and ngrtham 
Main«. The «xtr«ni« frost poiwti at ton in thata araas 
can causa haaving of tha foundation if tha insulation 
mathod shown hare' is usad. Rasidantrof thasa araas 
should contact local HUD/FHA fiold off icas for advica. 




To<4s 

1. Saw 

2. Haiiimer, nails , 

3. .Heavy duty staple gun, or hanuner and tacks 1 rT) . 

4. Tape measure \0 

5. Linoleum knife or heavy duty shears 



6. Level 



7. Small sledge hammer, niasonry nails *^ 




Safety i 

1. Provide adequate temporary Ughting 



j 



If you use glass fiber or rock wool, wear gloves and a 
breathing made; and keep the material wrapped until 
'.you are ready to use it 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ / - 



< 



Materials 

What you'll need 

1 . R-l 1 (3^ inch) batt or blanket insulation, glass fiber 
or rock wool, with a vapor barrier (buy polyethylene 
.^f you can't get batts or blankets with a vapor barrier). 



2.X^ 4" studs 




How much 

Measure the height and length of the walls you 
intend to insulate. Multiply these two figures to 
determine how many square feet of insulation is 
needed. ... ' 

(height) X (leng^) = area 



3, Drywail or panelling, 
if desired. 



4. Waterproof paint, if necessary 



2: Find the linear feet of studs youTl need by multi- / 
plying the length of the walls you intend to insul- 
ate by (6). 

(6) X (length! = (linear ft.) 
(6)Xj = 1 

3. ' The ,area of wall covering equals the basement wall 
height times thie length of wall'you intend to finish. ,^ 

7, (hei^t) X (length) = area 

' ._ I X" _J - = _ 
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OR UP THE CHIMNEY 



Installation 



Check to see whether or not moisture is coming through your basement walls from the ground outside. If it is and your waits 
are damp, you should eliminate the caus^ of the dampness to prevent the insulation you're going to install from becoming 
wet and ineffective. To be sure, install th^ new studs and insulation slightly away from the wall. ■ ^ » 





Nail the bottom plafe to the floor out from the 
base of the wall with a hammer and masonry nails. 
Install studs 16 or 24 inches apart after the top plate is 
nailed to the joists above. (Where the wall runs parallel 
to the joistsj^u may not be able to fasten the top plate 
in this way, but may . have to fasten a thick horizon-, 
tal furring strip to the wall near the top, and faste^fie 
studs to.it. Block between studs at ceiling after studs are 
in place If you need backing for finish wall material. 




RIM 
OR. 



' TO X^\50^ . 



•Install another small piece of insulation above the new 
studs and against . the siH to insulate the sill and band 
joist. " ' 




Cut blankets into sections the height of the walk Staple 
them into place, with the vapor barrier toward the living 
space. ' 




For'^a more finished look, install finish wall board or 
panelling over the insulation and studs. 
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S/»/ING ENERGY WITH 
YOUR^EATING, 
AIR CONDITIONING 
a- WATER HEATING 




^ ■ . . . ■ ... 

tWO^PTIONS AVAILABLE 

1. Routine Servicing ^ your, serviceman should check 
all your heating and cooling equipment and do any 
needed maintenance once a- year, . f 

2. Repair or Replacement — some of your heating and 
cooling equipment may be so badly worn or 
outmoded that it wilppay you to replace it now and 
get your money back in a few years, . 



Routine 

A periodic checkup and maintenance of your heating 
and cooling eqijipment can reduce your fuel consump- 
tion by about 10 per cent. Locating a good heating/ 
cooling specialist and sticking with him is a good way to 
ensure that your equipment stays in "top fuel-saving 
condition. Your local fuel supplier or^heating/cooling 
^sten> repair specialist are the people to call - you can 
find them in the Yellow Pages under: 



Heating Contractors ^ " 
Air Conditioning Equipment 
Furnaces-Heating 



Electric Heating 
Oil Burner-Equipment 
and Service 



Check out the people you: contact with the Better 
Business Bureau and other homeowners in your area. 
Once you're, satisfied you're in touch with a reputable 
outfit, a service conatkt is the best arrangement to 
make. For an annual fee, this gets you a periodic tuneup 
of your heatiffg/b^oling s>'sti&ni, and insures you against 
. repairs of most components. A regular arrangement like 
this is jthe -best one — the serviceman gets to know your 
system, anS you're assured of r<^gular maintenance from 
a company you know. / 



In this section, there ard lists jol items your serviceman 
should ch^k for each type of beating or cooling system. 
> Some items may vary from b^d to 'brand/^but^ over 

ERIC . 




\ the list mth your serviceman Also listed here are service 
' items you can probably take dare of yourself and save 
even more money. If you don't want to service your 
system yourself, make sure you add those items to your' 
serviceman's list. 



Repairer Replacement 

. .'. of your e^plt)mentViay'^be i 



necessary. 



When .you are faced with major repairs, inevitably the 
question comes up: should we fix what we've got, or 
buy new equipment? It's an important question but not 
difficult to answer if you consider the right things: 

1. Get several istimates — the larger the job the more 
estimates. The specisl kno^edge of the equipment 
dealer and installer is most needed here — theyTl 
study your house, measure the walls and windows, 
and should give you vnitten estimates. 

2. Check to see what your fuel costs are now. See page 
25 to estimate your heating bill if it's mixed in^with 
other utiUties. 

3. Ask each contractor who gives you an estiniate to 
tell you .how many years he thinks it will take 
before the amount you save by having the new 
system equals what you paid for it. Remember, fiiel 
costs are going up. , , 
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Furnace Mairvtenance 





OIL BURNER c 
Every Year , ' 

Adjust and.clean bumer.unit 
Adjust, fuel-toair ratio for maximum efficiency 
Qieck for oil leaks - ^ ' 
Check electrical comiections, espfeally on safety devices 
Clean heating elements and surfaces 
^just dampers and draft regulator 
Change ffl filters 
Change air filter . > 
Cjuange oii^bumer noizle ' v \ " 
Check oil puiHp \ 
Gean house thermostat contacts and adjust 

There are sev^fel^tests servicemen can use to check oil 
furnace efficiency: 

Draft Test to see if heat is being lost up the c^iimney or 
if draft is not enou^ to properly bum your oil. 

Smoke Test to see if your oil is being burned cleanly and 
completely. ^ . 

CO2 test to see if fuel is being burned completely. 

Stack Temperature Test to see if stack gases are too hot 
or not hot enou^. ' 



COAL, FURNACE V 
At the end of each heating season 

Adjust and clea^ stoker . 
Qean buriier of all coal^ ash and dinkers^ 
dil^thp inside of the coal screj^-ana hopper to prevent 

■ ' / ■ 

GAS/ URNACE (bottled,(UP or natural) 
Every 3 Years 

Check operation of main gas valve, pressure regulator, 
and safety control valve 



^rust 
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Adjust priinary air sUpply ^jiozzle for proper combustion 

Qean thermostat contacts and adjust fc^^^per opera* 
tion . : ^ . • : 

See Draft Test and'Stack Temperature Test above 
ELECTRIC FURNACE 

Very little maintenance required. Check (he manufac- 
turers specifications. A ^ ^ 



Heat 



Some items here you can do yourself to kciep 'your 
system at top efficiency. For the ones you can't, check 
above on how to pick a serviceman. Note : except where 
it says otherwise^ these are all once a year itemi| 

HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEM 
Serviceman: 

ChecK purnp operation \ ' , . 

Check operation of flow control valve * 
Check for piping leaks 

Check operation of radiator valves • . ^ % 

Drain and Flush the boiler 

Oil Pump Motor 

YcHJ can do this yourself : 

Keed air from the system. Over time, a certain amount 
of air will creep into the pipes in your system. It will 
find its way to the radiators at the top of your house, 
and i^erever there's air, it keeps out hot water. There's 
usually a small valve at the top of each radiator. Once or 
twice a year open the valve at each radiator. Hold a 
bucket under it, and keep the vahre open until the water • 
comes out. Watch out, the water is hou f 
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■ Draining and Flushing the boiler is also something you . 
can do yourself. Ask yoiir.serviceman to show you how..: 

FORCED HOT AIR HEATING SYSTEM 

Once a Year . ^ . f ^ - 

Serviceman: j 

■A^eck blower operation . 

^ Oil the blower motor if Jt doesn*t have sealed bearings, 
w Check for duct le^ where duct is" accessible. 

. ■ 
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yourtsH: 



V 'ip^^ air filters - this is important, easy to 

: diaC ii^ sbroething tliat needs to be done more often 
^ ttianHt jpaiys ta have a serviceman do it. Every 30 to 60 

days during the heating season yoli should clean or 
K replace (depending on whether they're disposable) the 

air filters neas^^^e furnace in your system. Ask your 
. serviceman how to do it, buy a supply, and stick to a 

scheme — you can save a lot of fuel this way. 




Qean the fan blade that moves the aii .through your 
, system — -it gets dirty easily and woh'fmove the air well 
, unless it*s clean. Do this every year. 

Ke^g/ell registers dean - Vacuum them every few weeks. 
Warm air coming out of the registers should have a 
free path unobstructed by curtains or furniture. 




Whole-House 
Air 




OncaaVear 

(Got room air cbnditioners?- many of these hinSr apply, 
ask your dealer ^ut what you can do to your room air 
conditioners) * * - 

Serviceman: 

Oil bearings on fan and compressor if they are not sealed 
Measyre electrical current drawn by compressor 
Check puUey belt tension 

for refrigerating fluid leaks and add fluid if 

Check electrical coimections J 

Re-adjust dampers — if your air .conditioner uses the 
same ducts as your heating system,*different settings are 
usually required for sunmier cooling than for winter 

heating.; . 

Flush evapiyrator drain line. 
You Can D6 these Yourself 

aeait- or replace air filters — this is important, and if 
done every 30 to 60, days will save you far more money 
in fuel than the cost oif the filters. / 

Qean the condenser coils of dust, grass clippings, etc. 



NOTE: 



Your cond< 
that Sfts 
if it hn to 
Wh#n you 




part of your air conditiorMr 
houaa. It should ba shadad — 
la sun it waataa a lot of fuel, 
maka aura you don't obstruct 



tha flow of air out and around it. 



STEAM HEAT SYSTEM 

Wth steam heat, if your serviceman checks your burner, 
(see Furnace Maintenance: above) and the water system 
jh'your boiler, most of his work is done. There are two 
things you can do to save energy, though: 

Insulate steam^^gipes that are running through spaces you 
dc«i*t wfflttQ ^ei. /. 

Every S we^ during the heating season, drain a bucket 
. of water out of your boiler (your serviceman will show 
you how) - this keeps sediment off the bottom of the 
boiler. lif the sediment is allowed' to stay there, it will 
actually insulate your boiler from the flame in your 
burner^ and a lot of heat will go up the chinmey that 
would have heated your home. 




Buying a room air conditioner? — see Part 4. 
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WaterHeaters 

* " ^ «» 
Onosa Year 

Sanricaman: ' ^ ' 

Adjust damper (for ga/or oil) 

Adjxist burner and clean burner surfaces (for oil) 

Check electrodes (for electric) 

De-lime tank ' . * ^ 



You can do-lhis yqunetf : • , 

1. Once or twice a year, drain- a bucket of water out .of 
'■ the bottom of the heater tank - this will let out any 
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sediment that has collected there.' The sediment' in- 
sulates the water in the tank from the burner's flame 
or electrode - that wastes energy. 





2 Insulate your water heater tank. This wiU greatly re- 
'duce the amount of fuel the heater usfis>when you 
are not using any hot water but when the heater must 
stiU keep the water hot. To insulate the heater, use 
3" batts or blankets witha pap^r or foU facing, and 

' duct tape. For a more finished looking job, use duct 
'insulating blankets. There are some water heater in- 
sulating kits now being sold at home improvement 
centers. ' ' . ~ 

* Note; With oil or gas heaters, do not insulate the top 
or bottom of the heater. At the top,,you may inter- 
fere with the draft of the heater's flue. At the bottom, 
you may cut off air to flame. Only insulate the.sides. 
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. Dbii't 'set the temperature of your water heater, any 
higher th^ you need to - your heater bums fuel 
keeping your water hot when you're not using it - the 
higher you set it, the more it bums. If you've got a 
dishwasher, is high enough - if not, 120 is plenty. 
Depending oh the type of fuel you use. this ample 
setback wiU save you $5 to $45 a year. (You say your 

. heater says* HIGH, MED, LO^W? - Call youi; dealer and 

•ask him which setting means 140 or 120 degr^) Note: 

settings over 140^ can shorten the. life of walMleatMS, 

especially those that are :^aks-lined. ' «r 

• ■' ^ '' < ■ '' . 

■ More about hot water conservation - Sec J^art 4. ; 



Duct Insulation 




If the ducts for either your heating tor., your -aiij 
conditioning system run exposed through your attic oi 
garage- (or any other space that is not heated or cooled^ 
they should be insulated. Duct insulation comes 
generally in blankets b or 2" thick. Get the thicker 
variety, particularly r you've got rectangular ducts. If 
you're doing this job at all, it's worth it to do it ngtlt. 
For air conditionihg ducts, make sure you get the kind 
of insulation- that has a vapor barrier (the vapor bamer 
goes on the outside). Seal the joints of the insulation 
tightly with tape to avoid condensation. 

NOTE: Check for leaks in the duct and tape them 
tightly before insula^jng. 

... ./ ■ 
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CHOOSING A CONTRACTOR 



If you deqide that a particular home improvement you 
want to make should be^ done by a contractor, there are 
somethings you should know about finding the right 
pe'rsonfor thejob. The large majority of contractors take 



pride in their business, are conscientious, and honest. 
But you should still spend some time and effort in 
roaking- your qhoice,* and once thfc choice is made, in 
clearly defining the job. 

— V — ' — \ — ^ 



Where to start looking \ 

Yellow Pages imder ^"Insulation Contractors Cold 
- aj?d Heat.'* Don't be suspicious .of the small opera- 
tion — even just a carpenter and his helper. You're 
•» doing a relatively small project and often the small 
business man will give you an excellent job- 
Local Chapter of the National 'Association of Home 
Builders or Home Builders Association. They will be 
^ very helpful in recommending contractors. 

Your banker.. It's in his interest to recommend a man 
who will do a good job if he's loaning you the mon- 
ey to do the worlc^ \ . 

Local government offices for government funde^ or 
non-profit operated home improvejnentagistance 
centers. Tiiey don't exist every^ere -t^STThe ones' 
that da are interested in helping, and .maintaui -files 
on contactors Aat they recommend. ^ • . 

From these sources, establish a list of three or four 
contractors from which to select. . 

2. How to select from your list 

Ask each contractor for a list of past^ustomers, and 
check their satisfaction with his work. 



. See how^long each contractor has been in business — 
in genoral.y the longer Ihe bcttey. 

Call your local Better Busjuiess Bureau and- ask if 
there, have been any complaints against each of the 
contractors on yoiy: list. ' ^ 

"Get estimates fromxeach on any job yoy think will ^ 
cost more than $200.^0^ 

3. On^ you've selected a 

contractor — put it IN WRITING 

Have him write up a specifi<; contract for your job. - 



^ Check .the contract ^^fuUy for work content and. 
warranty. The'best vJ^ to do this is to make a Ibt JT 

'all the things you feel he, should do in the course of 
the job (use the applicable ' Pa^*. 3 , pages for 
assistance here). Then check what ypiTkno'^ should 
be included against what's in the jcontract.i, ' . 

Sign the contract only/when you are fully satisfied 
that it details everything you want done. Iiisistihgon 
a detailed contract doesn't mean that you don't . tRist 
your contractor. But'once you have a contract, each 
of yofi" knows his limit or responsibility befbre the 
job begins. ' 



GETTING 
FINANCING 



If ypu don't want to pay for your energy fix-up program out of your savings, 
^d you want to get a much better' interest rate than either a loan on^our 
crecEt card or refinancing your present home mortage will give you, try one 
of these: 



Where to Get Financing 
(and information) 



Commercial Bank . 
•Savings and Loan 
Mutual Savings Bank 



What Kind of Financing 

. 1, Home Improvement Loan 

2. FHA/HUDTitle l 

'iyOTE: Lacxlwrs ara not allowed to chargs fees of 
any kind foc^this type of loan. Alniost all 
of the improvements mentioned in this 
manual are eligible under^Title I. 




How Long to Repay 

2-5 years 

12 years 



Your Credit Uni^ 



Depends on the Credit Union; but 
usually includes Title I loans; see above. 



Repajonent time varies with thev 
type of loan. > 



I 
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Doors and wilidows > 

Keep doors and windows firml^shut and locked to 
':-cut down' heat loss in , winter and heat gain in sum- 
mer. \Check youTpWihdows ■ and door latches to see 
whether they fit ti^tly and, if necessary, adjxist the 
latches and plug any air leaks. You don't really need, 
to open windows* in winter — you usually get enough 
fresh air just from normal air leakage even if your house 
is well caulked and weatherstripped. 

Use heavy or insulated <iraperies, ^eg^em closed at 
night, and fit them tightly at the top. In the isummer 
-and m watfm climates, light colored curtains that you 
can'C\5g^> through wil^ reflect the sun and help keep 
your house cool. 



Attiaand roof 

Seal any openings between your^attic and the rest of 
your house ^ere air might esc^ipe, such as spaces 
^ around loosely-fitting attic stairway doors or puU- 
. ^own stairways, -penetrations of the ceiling for hgHts 
or a fan, and plumbing vents, pipes, or air ducts 
which pass into the attic — they don't seem like 
much,' but they add up! "'J 

\-- 





«ERJC 



The tightest ^storm door in the world ^doesn't work ; 
when it's open. try tp ^cut down - the number of . 
times, that you go in and out. Adding a vestibule at C 
your front and back doprs will also help to tighten 
up yoyr hoi|se; \: ^ r 

9^>ART4:t MORE ENERGY SAVING ID£AS 



One "alternative to energy-cpnsuming air ^ conditioning ^ 
is the use of an attic fan to cool your ; home... 
Normally a house holds heat-, so ^ that - there's a» lag 
between the time the outside air cool^s> after simset 

.on a summer night and the time that the . fiouse / ; 

^ cools. The . purpose of the attic, fan is to speed up 
the coolm^of the house by pulling air in through 
open windows up throu^ the attic and out! ^ 

■ ' - * ■ . ♦ .'' • ' ■ . " 

When the fan's on, you caij let air through to the*^ attic 

'either t^ijpemng the attic door part way or by installing 
a louver that does the same thing automatically. V - 




Jn> part of the coifctry that has hot day^and c<^ 
iidight^, in the M?ye^gs 

the windows and obtains- durm J^fie day can replace^ 
^^conditioning* the.sfee of the fan you buy should* 
. be detenhined by the amount- of space you want to 
■ pb6L You can figure out v the fan ^ize 'yoa need by 
fining the volume of your house: Rounding off to 
th^^^^ foot^ jriultiply <he length of your house by 

its width, tten multiply^ by its height (from the ground 
>to just below the attic). This wll give you the volume 
kt cubic feet. The capacity of all fans is marked on the 
fan in CFM's — C\ibic Feet of air irtaved/per 3finute. 
:Divide"the volume of your JioGse by 10; this will gi^ 
you the GFM rating of flie^an you need to change 
air in the house 6 times an hour. ' ^ 



-r 10- 
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volume 6f house 



CFM fan rating 



^ass is seven times as good at keejping you cool as 
blinds and curtains on the inside. So trees and vines 
that sh^de in the simuner and lose their Ifeaves for 
the winter- are what you "want they'll let the^sun 
back in^for the winter months. If you canX shade 
your house with Jrees, conccirtrat^ on keeping the 
sun out of your 4BBows — awnings, sun shutters, sun- 
shades, or reflective foil will help d6 the job/ 



^ If you can't affofti to insulate the exposed portions 
of your basement or crawl space for the winter, you 
can still create, some barriers against wind and cold 
by planting shrubs around the foundation- You can 
also tarpaj«r the^ exposed, walls and rake leaves 

✓--agitgist , the foundation, covering thrai^J^th a 
weighted tarp (the tarpaper keeps moisture off your/ 
house that would otherwise come in through the 
leaves.) ' - 



Shading your homie > 

A good wiy to keep your house cool in the summer 
is to shade it frSn the outside. The east and west 
sides arc "where the most heat comes through — if 
,ypu. can shade here, itH show up right away in a 
:smaUef..air^conditioning^ill and a copier home. Any 
^that/ stops. before it gets in throu^ the 





^ - 





Hot water ^ 

"See page%65 for^iot water heater maintenance, and 
turn your heatcij^Bownrto 120" if you haven't al- 
ready. 



AH your leaky faucets^ould be fixed — : 



the hot ones - one lealQ^ faii^et can^^^^jS&up to 
6000- gallons of water a year. You can^^^SKo isave by 
turning your water heater down when youTl be away 
from hipme for a weekend or more. Always use full 
toads in your dishwasher, and clothes washer, and use 
warm wa$h and cold^ rinse. rTak^f^sfaowers — they use 
less hot water than baths.. Y<)u ^i^^ water 
to run your garbage disposal — in genial,' you save 
every time'yo'^ ^^'^ water ""instead or^hot. 



IN THE BANK . ... OR- UP THE CHIMNEY 
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,.(Sce Fdxi 3* for die detdls on how to keep ^ur system 
..; tuned) '} ' 

In Part* 2 (p^ 25),' you ^can figure out how; much 
you can ,save by lowering J^our thermostat. Por an 
extra investment of about $80, you . can install a 
""^^-^Sock thermostat, which will automatically turn your 
h»t'tlown every night and turri it up in the morn-- 
ing. Sometlung that'll do the >anie job fot^aboiit S40 
is a time-delay thermostat, which is ^ wind-up timer 
wired into your thermostat. / ^. 

' :. > .■ .: . .. : : : . ^. ■., 






some * of. your robms^ get. too. hot before the . other; 
iqoras^e wairiii. eno^glC yo^Vc; paj^g ;f<)r fuel you 
• don't - rfeed, and your system needs fidiwtcw^ — call ^ 
your serviceman. If your house is "zeained/V you-ye : 
gat morc^'thail one thermostat and can . fum: down 
heating or cooling in 'areas where'^ thpy/re' not needed. 

^ut £f your house has only one ^thermostat, you carft^* 
. properly adjust the temperature^ in rpoms you* re not 

using, and* that. wastes energy, too. ^You can correct l 
. situation fairly cheaply — try these steps on youriystem: 
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iSteara Radiators most v^^s.On ridittprs -are aU^rf^ 
or allrc^f, but you ^can buy vdves that let. you^et 
any" temperature you .like for that , tadiator; . .. / , . r 



Forced-Air Heating or Cooling - Many registers (the 
place where? the air comes out) are adjuistable. If not, 
/get ones that are^ sa you can balance your^stenu ^, 

Hot-water Radiators - if there are^ves on your radia* 
tors at all, yo^ can 'use them to(^djust the tenaperature 
room by room. 



More efficient oil burners are available now. If you haye 
' oB heating, you can check with your oil company about 
the new high-speed flame-retention oil burners — they, 
can saye you 10% on you ofl bill. 



r ^ Your furnace itwy be 'too big. If your house^has 
been, insulated^^^ce it was built, then your^Jtlrnace 
may be too big.Tor^-ye>ur--iiQiiie,r-^-i^ that 
\ means it's inefficient, and would use less fuel overall 
if it were smaller. Here's how to tell: wait for one of 
the cosiest nights of the year, and set your thermo- 
stat at 70^. Onc6 the house temperature reaches 70*^, 
if the furnace' burner runs less than 40 minutes* out' of 
the next hour (time it only when it's running), your fur-' 
nace is too big. A furnace that's too big turns on 
and off much more than it should,' and that jidastes. 
eiiergy.^Call your service company — depi^nding on" 
yoiy typ^of fuel burner, they may be able to cut 
down the size of your" burner* without replacing it: 



Don't overheat rooms and don't beat or cool rooms 
^you're not using. It's important that no room in 
your house;, get more heating than if needs, and that 
you should be able to turn down * the heating or 
cooling in areas of yoiir home that you don't use. If 



Air €X>nditioning 

Controlling your air conditioner's thermostat is discuss- 
ed in detail in Part 2 (see page 25); Qosing off unused 
rooms is just as important in saying on air conditioning . 
al^it is for heating. 'Keep lights off during the day - 
most of the electricity they xise makej^heat; not light. 
You can also reduce the. load on your air conditioning 
system, by not rising heat-generating appliances lil^e your v 
dishwadier during the hot part of the day (or stdp-Ae. r.. 
dishwasher vrfien the drying cycle begins). , . , 

If you *have 'central air conditioning, you m^ -want 
to look ifitb the flir ecowTOeer, a system which * 
turns . off the part of your air conditioner that uses a 
lot of electridty, and circulates outside air through 
the -house when it's cooler out than it is in. By using 
the coolej outside air, the systenT reduces its own job ^ 
and saves money' for you. Ask your air conditioning: 
dealer if he can install one on your system.. 

Buying a room 
air conditioner 

When you ga to buy a room air. conditioning unit, . 
check the EER - Energy Efficiency Ratio. The higher . 
the EER number, the less electricity the unit wiH. use - 
to cool the same amount of air — you should con-'.... ■ 
sider your possible fuel savings when deciding hoWi' ; 
much 'to spend on your'^air conditioning unit^A unit \ 
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. i»*lich costs more to begin with may save enough 
money over the next summer to make it worth it. 

' Typical EER^s^avail^le range from 4 to 12; a' unit with , 
an EER pf^wiU cost-about 3 times as much^ t^ ;^ 
as one with an EER of 12. 

The heat pump 

A heat pump runs, on electricity, and is just like an • 
air . conditioner, except it cm ruiv in reverse it can . , 
use electricity to : heat, and gets ihore heat out of a 
dollar's worth* of electricity than the resistance 
^ heaters in baseboard units and electric furnaces. 

How? - . there's heat in. the ait outside your home, 

even; when Ihe temperature's below freezingj and a 
6hcat pump can get that * warmth out and into your 
'^^house; When should you consider installing one? - If 

you presently / have a central electric heating system, 
. it n^y pay^to mstall a heat pump in the system, next to 

the furnace. Keep your electric furnace' :— once the' 
-.temperature- drops below 20"^ or so, the heatrpiimp will 
u h^d help frorfi the furnace. Installation of a heat pump ^ 
^^laxg^ eribi^ for most houses should cost a little undejj^^ 

SSOOd, but ytJu'jre getting ^central air ' conditioning 

well as a."furnace'' that's more than 2 times as effidem 

ias yom electric ftimace. 

If you're adding a room, consider adding a heat 
pump' — like air conditioners they come in room size 
units. A heat pump for: a room, comes with its own: 
dectric resistance coil (like a baseboard elec 
>.heater) fdr'jtbe ^es of the year when it's to/ cold 
for the heat punJp itself ^.to work well. Gall y9ur airti 
coiiditioner dealer for details on both central, and 
room-size heat pumps. If your furnace runs oh gas or 
. oil,* and the prices of those fuels continue to rise 
faster than the price of electricity, then you'll want 
to consider a heat pump^oo. 



Fireplaces 



The warm, cdzy fireplace is one of the biggest energy^ 
wasters there is. Even when it's blaming, it puUs more 
heated air up the chimney than it replaces, and pulls cold 
air into the house through cracks in the exterior. Even 



when you're :not using your fireplace and you have no- 
dMiper j or the damper is left open, or if the damper is 
closed but doesn't fit properly, lots of air you've paid to; 
heat WiU still go up the chimney . , 

There are maiiy devices on the maricet that make your 
fireplace- a more efficient wood burner* .These range 
' from speciai* andirons to folding glass doors, to -wood 
stoves that replace 'the fireplace. But unless you live\in 
an area where wood is fairly inexpensive, it almost never 
pays to invest in these as a replacenient for oil, gias, or 
electricity you now use. All these devices cut the amount 
you flow waste in a fireplace;.but seldom enough 
Jify their cost, considering that most fireplaces arp 
•veryoften, ' ' ' -V 




The most effective, ways to cut the amount of fuel your 
fireplaces waste are frfee: if yoii don't use a . fireplace, ' 
make the flue.airtight by making a cover.for the front of . 
the firei)lace. ICybu use a f&eplace, be sure the damper 
is'closed as soon aS the fire 'is completely out rNormaUy^ 
an open damper has; the^saiiie effect on your fuel bill as . 
a hole in the waU twi^l^e size of the daimper^ A very . 
tall chiinney or high winds will increase, this effect. 

Lights 

Plan your flighting sensibly . ~ reduce lighting where 
possible, concentrating it in work areas or rea^g areas 
where it is really needed. Fluorescent bulbs should be 
used* rather than the incandescent kind. 





A 25-watt fluorescent bulb gives off as, inuch light as a 
100-watt incandescent bulb,, but costs one f^irth as 
much to light. ' ' ^ 

Decorative gas lantem^5ii0fll& be turned off (call your 
gas company to do this), .or conVj|ged to electric' lamps 
- they will use much less ener^^o produce the same 
amount of light. - * 
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lEneiwfitim 

Ways to fljse the sim's energy foi- your home are here^ 
riow l^^ froni the Sim fcati be used to heat a home, 
or h4^ domesdc hot water. There are two basic ways 
the sun cain be used to he^t a home: active and passive. 
An active system uses a few simple parts: £[rst , a series of 
large flat pianels calkd/&&crc?/y,^ sit on the roof or 
on the ground next to tlie house' In the collector, the 
sun hcate up either air 'or a water-antifreeze-mixture 'that 
talies the heal ij^ If the collector is 

gnfed wjth air, the tank will be filled w|th rocks or gravel 
thrii^gh which thc^^ air moves. If the collector is tilled 
^with liquid, so is tlie tank. The tank is then lised as a 
. source" of Jieat for the home heating system. What about 
nights and cloudy ^ys? "A solar h(»ting system is never 
intenHed to fulfai a/7 the heating needs of a house - the 
stor^^eJtank carries heat to get through a few 

overcast days and nights; after that your normal system 
must carry the load. 



COLLECTOR 



WEAT 



A passive-system operates on the same principles as an 
active one, but uses less hardware and relies more on 
normal parts of the hoiise ^ south facing windows may 
be used as collectors, and the'' heat both stored' and 
distributed by masonry walls or floors. The cost^ for a 
olar heating system for ?f average new house is between 
^8,000 and $12,000. 




Financially, it almost .never make^ sense to convert an 
Fexisting home to solar heating or cooling. However, 

adding a solar unit jufiuo heat your hot water can be a 
: good investment. This is simply a small version of a solar 

heating system, usually an active^ one, \ 




from the wind 



Windmills, that pump water and generate ^electtiqity _ 
' ha,Ve been .around a long time. Recently 2*tliSigs are 
happeniiig that make - using a wind generator attrac- 
tive as a generator for. your home: .first, w^ 
land the battens for the dectricity they': -store zxt 
. getting niore efficient — a modern windrnill can grab , 
and hoidilDore electricity oo^ of the same amount of 
wind. Second, the cost of your - monthly electric bill 
is going up and once a windmQl't installed,' electricity 
is nearly free, likp solar heating, a vindmiU isn*t 
designed to generate all your needs ~ yx>u still need^, 
a standard ' source of. electricity - but except for, 
hooses with electric hedt, a wind generator .may product; 
enougji electricity to run your li^ts and most house- 
hold appliances. - ^ • 



New ways to^^ 
waste heat 

A lot of the fuel you buy to heat your house is 
^wasted — it goes lip your chimney, and it goes up 
your chinmey whether your furnace is rimning or 
not. Tliere are 2 energy-savirig devices CO 
can. grab that heat before it gets out. (Note:, if; you 
have electric heat these don't apply. Also, neither of 
these devices is pr^ntly approved for use, but they are 
coming soon.) * 



L. The heatpipe or stack heat exchanger ~ both of- 
. these are devices . that can be installed to sit *in tjie 
stream of hot flue gases running from your furnace 
to, your chimney. Ether device will take heat out of 
the flue gas, so it can be used in the house. >yith^ 
warm ,air heating systems, the extra heat can be sent 
to a warm air duct. So instead c^going up the chim- 
ney, the heat stays in your house. 



2. * The motorized flue damper - you know that, if 

- 'yon leave your fireplace damper open when;- 

there^s no fire going, a lot of warm air that 
you've paid to heat goes up the chimney - this 
same thing happens with your furnace when it's 
not runninjg. A motorized flue , damper works just 
the* one in your fireplace, except it's auto- ; 

- . mSiiQ' - when the furnace is running,' the 

damper's open> and the instant the furnace shuts 
off the darhper closes. 
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shading ........ — 70 

sola^ energy 73 

/ steam heat . . . ... . . .... . . . . - - ' . .^64, 71- 

storm windows, combination ................. 10, 42 

storm windows, plastic . . . . . . . . ; ; . ........ 10, 40 

] storm windows, single pane - . . . . - 10, 41 

thermostat . .\ .... ^ — - ... 25, 63, 7i 

. • ■ ■ . \ -r^- 

- ureaformaldehyde foam ...... . . . 20,45, 55 

' ■» 

*vapor barriers . v. 54 

ventilation ........... 54 

vermiculite .^^ . . 46 

vestibule 1 . . .^ ...... ^ ......... . ... 69 



.45,46 



s ■■ 



heat pump .* i .'^;^«^/'rSp^. .... 72 

^ heater,hot water . ...^ : .(. . ■ • • 70,72 
• hot water beat distribution ^ ....... . -S^^^. - • . 63, 71 

insulation, blown^: ..... ^. .,)... - - • 46 

insulation, buy^g . . . . . . ...... ..... . . .... - ... - 44 

jnsulation,/oamed*in*pIace . . 2P,45. 



walls, basement . . . . . . . .... . - , * - . ... - * . . 21 

- wails, crawl space ^ ... 21 

walls, frame ....... ............ .v^^. .T . 19, 55 

. walls, masonry . . . .; . . . . . . . - . . - . - - • 

ifs^ste heat fecoveiy ^^7. . . . 69 

weatherstripping v .. . .... 8,9, 36-3f9 

wind power — . . .TTJ^ts^ . . . . . . . . . -73 

>5yKiows. . i;. . . ; . . .V ;._;v. ...... 3, 4, 36,37, 69 
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Erections 

THiSE ARE THE TWO PAGES THAT POT IT 
•ALL TiGETHER^ YOU ALREADY KNOW 
FROM i>ART 2 WHICH OF THESE LINES 
YOU WANT TO COMPLETE. HERE'S HOW TO 
FINISH THEM. 

Hdw to.fni in lines 1-5: 

. ;Fijrst, usePart 2 to fill in the'Cost and Savings Factor for . 
eadi line you*ie ffltcrested in^^ 

ijiies 2 and 4: ^ 1- 

Get your Heating Factor from page 28 and fill it. into the 
'Oval ( O ) on lines 2 aiid4.^ind your yearly foliar sav- 
ings like this: : V : " 



MULTIPLY 
THESE 



Heating 
Factor 



Savings 'i' 
Factor 



WRITE.THE 
RESULT HERE 




Yearly 
Savings 

$ 



WHAT ARE YOUR 
BEST INVBTMENTS? 

There are two kinds of investments tere — the kind.yp^ 
-have to make .each year, and!^ kind you only have to 
makeibnce. Here's how to directly compare theifwo dif* 
fereht kinds of investments and figure out which are 
your best bets: ^ * \ . ' 

For the investments that you have to make each year 

^(lines 2a, 2b, 7, and 8), use this method: simply sub- 
tract tiie yearly cost from: 'thexyearly ^vihgs, and ■ 
write the difference in; the rig&t*hand box on . the line 
of ^cVchecklist \dieia^ measure. TMs nun^ 

bcr is .'the" net sa>mgS;^^p^^^^ 



savings 



cost. 



netsavmgs 



For '^'ohe^ot" investmeiiti tfurt you only, have to pay 
for once'CUnes r,.2c, 3-5);multiply^fhe yearly savings by 
13» subtract the cost'from the result^ and write tile dif-. 
. fereiice in the right-hand box on the line of the check- ; 
list dealing with the measure^ This , nurab^w is the ^^^^^ 
savings over -the^ life of the investment; 



(savings X 13*) ' cost 



net savings 



, Lines 1,3, and ^5: 

t your Heating Factor from page 28 and fill it into the 
Heating Factor.oval 

If you do have whole-house air conditioning, get your 
Cooling Factor from page 28 and fill it into the oval 

If you dont have whole-house air conditionfiig, put zeros 
.into the Cooling Factor oval, like this: O)- [ 
Get your yearly dollar savings like this: 'A 



ADD THESE WRITE THE MULTIPLY 
SUM HERE THESE 



Heating 
Factor 



Cooling 
Factor 



OO- 




WRITE THE 
RESULT HERE 



Yearly 
Savings - 



$ 



I46vv to f ill In ^ 
lines 6,f, and 8: 

Just copy your yearly savings from pages 25, 26, and 27 
into the appropriate boxes bn the checklist.* 



"^Multiply tng yoMr sstimated saving^ in the first year by* 13 
projects the 'savings (in terms of today's money) that a 
"one-shoV^energy-saving improvement will deliver to you " 
over its life. The figure 43 takes into account the/rate of 
inflation, and assumes that you. can borrowmoney at the. ' 
average available interest rate. 



HOW TO INTERPRET 
THECHECKUSt 

Now you*re ready to figure out what are the best energy- 
savings steps for you. 

First - look at tjie cost figures. Doii't consider doing 
things you can't afford. But be sure you don't leave out 
things you can afford - read page 66, which tells you 
how to finance home improvements. 
Second - for the measures you can 'afford, look at the 
net savings in the right-hand column. The things to. do 
first are the things that have the highest net savihgs^jDo 
' the measurts with the highest net savings, then the next 
highest^d so on — until you've done all you can afford. 
Don't* do a measure IPthe net savings are jess than 0,^ : 

Now you're ready to go on to part 3 — Uj^ "How-to'' 
-?^aft- K starts on page 33, 



1, CAULK AND WEATfiCRSTOiP^ 

Heati ng fe tor Cib bfin8;^ t0j; 



SAVINGS 
FACTOR 
FROM 
PART 2 — 



YEARLY * 
SAVINGS 



I- 



COST 
FROM 
PART 2. 



NET 

SAVINGS 



Savings factor 



Total cost 



ADD STORM WINDOWS 
. a) plastic storm windows 

(whh no ntw wr^tHMtrippinb) 



b) filastic storm windows 

r ^ • ; (wftli tmm iw — Umsu i ppi hg — 
te tyr» to o^ tin* 1 abovo) 

'^:-^" ''cK9i3» of riflki plasti • * 
V « storm windows 

: (with tmm k m— t ljitti ipp^ng - ' 
Im sun to f ill out liiw 1 abo««> y 



Heating factor Savi ngs factor 

X 



Yearly cost 



$ 



Heating factor Savings factor 

X 




Healing factor Savings factor 



a: 



3. INSULATE ATTIC 

Fili out both lines H your 

binatlpa of two t^ic art^ types {see page Tl); 
; 'Otherwise, fUi out the top line only: . 
*^ . Heating t9dpr CooHngjfactor \' I SavinSES factor . 



Heating factor • Cooling factor^ 



Savings factor 



Total cost 



Total cost 



$ 



4/lNSt>LAT;E CRAWL SPACE WALLS, 
- FLOOR, ^ BASEMENT WALLS 

V a) Insula^crawl space wails Heating factor Savings factor 



b) Insulate floor 

c) Insulate basement walls 




Total cost , 



a REGULATE THERMOSTA^ 
'Dowa in winter, up in summer. 



, Degrees turodoWh y ^f^^^ ^^} 



Yearly cost • 











• ■ * 

y early coist * . 










9 ^ 


, Total cost ^ ^ 


t 

















Total cost 








" Total cost 









7^* SERVICE OIL OR COAl.-BURfvnNG FURNACE 



From Part 2 



Yearly cost 



8. SERVICE WHOLE-HOUSE AIR ^QNOiTIONER 

_ O — ; . — 

ERIC . 



From Part 2 



Yearly cost 



mm 



